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Over  the  past  few  years  it  has  become  clearer  and  clearer  to  those  of  us 
involved  in  shaping  policy  for  the  state's  employment  and  training  system 
that  literacy  services  are  a  critical  foundation  for  our  efforts  to  ensure  a 
workforce  and  a  citizenry  equal  to  the  demands  of  the  twenty-first 
century.   For  this  reason,  the  Massjobs  Council  has  established  a  literacy 
committee  of  its  own  -  the  Interagency  Literacy  Group  -  and  mandated 
that  each  of  the  state's  1 5  Regional  Employment  Boards  also  establish 
literacy  committees  to  help  them  in  their  work  of  planning  and  policy 
development  for  comprehensive  regional  education  and  training  systems. 


These  Guidelines  for  Effective  Literacy  and  Basic  Skills  Programs  were 
developed  by  the  Interagency  Literacy  Group  and  represent  a  consensus 
of  the  10  agencies  that  currently  fund  literacy  services.  They  articulate  a 
clear  universal  standard,  endorsed  by  the  Massjobs  Council,  of  what 
constitutes  effective  service  delivery  and  program  management  for 
literacy  and  basic  skills.  As  such  they  should  be  useful  both  to  local 
agencies  in  developing  programs  and  to  REBs  in  evaluating  them.   Since 
the  Guidelines  place  this  standard  within  the  context  of  an  equally  clear 
portrait  of  what  constitutes  an  effective  literacy  system,  they  should  also 
be  useful  to  REBs  and  other  local  planning  agencies  in  developing 
priorities  for  meeting  the  needs  of  constituents. 

We  are  delighted  to  make  these  Guidelines  available  to  you  as  part  of 
our  own  on-going  efforts  to  develop  a  strong  statewide  education  and 
training  system  that  meets  the  needs  of  key  groups  of  adults  for 
assistance  in  becoming  self  sufficient  as  well  as  the  needs  of 
Massachusetts  employers  for  a  highly  skillled  workforce. 

Sincerely, 


Anthony  R.  Sapienza 


vision 

Since  1987  the  state  secretariats,  departments  and  agencies 
that  make  up  the  Interagency  Literacy  Group  have  been 
working  together  to  enhance  and  expand  opportunities  for 
literacy  and  basic  skills  education  for  the  adults  of  this 
commonwealth.    Our  agencies  are  committed  by  state  and 
federal  law  to  assist  a  broad  range  of  adults  to  improve  their 
ability  to  access  the  basic  necessities  of  life  —  including  food, 
clothing,  shelter  and  health  care  —  for  themselves  and  their 
families,  and  to  participate  fully  in  the  economic,  political 
and  educational  life  of  their  communities,  exercising  the 
rights  and  responsibilities  of  citizenship. 

The  constituencies  our  agencies  serve  include  men  and 
women  of  every  background  and  every  age  seeking  to 
develop  the  basic  skills  they  need:  to  help  their  children 
succeed  in  school,  to  advance  their  own  careers,  to  achieve  a 
personal  goal  like  gaining  a  driver's  license  or  reading  the 
Bible,  to  work  with  their  neighbors  to  improve  conditions  in 
their  communities,  or,  most  basic  of  all,  to  support  their 
empowerment  as  active  contributors  within  their  families  and 
the  world  around  them. 

Our  constituencies  include... 

o  skilled  workers  dislocated  in  a  rapidly  changing  labor 
market  who  seek  access  to  retraining  and  to  re- 
employment in  jobs  with  comparable  wages... 

o  entry-level  workers  who  seek  education  and  training  to 
maintain  employment  in  a  workplace  with  changing  job 
responsibilities... 

o  men  and  women  who  have  not  yet  developed  the  skills 
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necessary  to  qualify  for  employment  at  a  decent  wage  and 
who  seek  education  and  training... 

o  immigrants  and  refugees  who  seek  to  develop  the  English 
language  skills  necessary  to  participate  fully  in  their  new 
communities... 

o  teen  parents  and  other  single  heads  of  household  who 
seek  access  to  education,  training  and  employment  in 
order  to  end  their  dependence  on  public  assistance... 

o  residents  of  public  housing  who  seek  better  living 
conditions  and  a  way  out  of  poverty... 


o  men  and  women  who  are  unemployed  or  underemployed, 
who  may  be  homeless  and  who  seek  assistance  to  prevent 
or  end  long-term  dependency... 

o  men  and  women  incarcerated  in  our  county  and  state 
houses  of  corrections  who  seek  education  and  training  to 
rehabilitate  their  lives... 

o  senior  citizens  who  seek  to  improve  their  literacy  skills  in 
order  to  realize  a  lifelong  dream 

Our  partners  include  organizations  whose  success  depends 
upon  the  literacy  skills  of  their  constituencies: 

o  unions  that  seek  to  provide  their  members  with  better 
skills  and  better  working  conditions.. .and 

o  employers  that  seek  a  workforce  with  the  strong  basic 
skills  necessary  to  qualify  for  today's  and  tomorrow's  jobs. 
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We  know  our  agencies  cannot  fulfill  our  mandated 
responsibilities  to  these  constituencies  unless  we  also  increase 
access  to  quality  literacy  and  basic  skills  services.   This  joint 
statement  of  guidelines  for  an  effective  literacy  system  and 
for  effective  literacy  and  basic  skills  programs  grows  out  of 
our  work  over  the  past  three  years  in  forging  a  common 
workforce  literacy  agenda  for  Massachusetts.   Given  current 
fiscal  restraints,  we  have  not  been  successful  in  generating  the 
resources  necessary  to  support  our  Workforce  Literacy  Plan. 
However,  we  affirm  our  commitment  to  continue  to  work 
together  to  support  policies  within  our  agencies  and  across 
state  government  that  encourage  the  development  and 
support  of  a  system  and  of  programs  that  embody  the 
guidelines  below. 
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i.    goals  for  an  effective  statewide  literacy 
System 

In  the  Massachusetts  Workforce  Literacy  Plan  the 
Interagency  Literacy  Group  committed  itself  to  the  goal  of 
creating  a  cohesive,  coordinated  and  flexible  system, 
accessible  to  the  full  range  of  adult  learners.   Such  a  system 
would: 

o  provide  services  that  are  part  of  a  continuum,  enabling 
learners  to  move  in  an  orderly  progression  through 
services  from  beginning  to  advanced  ESL,  from  beginning 
literacy  through  GED  preparation  to  advanced  training 
and  higher  education; 

o  provide  services  that  are  culturally  appropriate  and 
respond  to  the  adult  as  a  whole  person,  whose  literacy 
needs  must  be  addressed  in  the  context  of  other  life  needs 
such  as  work,  housing,  child  care,  and  so  forth; 

o  provide  services  at  times  and  places  and  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  overcome  barriers  to  adult  participation  in  literacy 
and  basic  skills  programs; 

o  provide  services  that  are  learner-centered:  with  respect  to 
both  content  and  structure,  adults  are  treated  as  full 
partners  in  the  educational  process; 

o  provide  services  that  prepare  adults  for  employment  and 
training,  enhancing  economic  opportunity  for  today  and 
for  the  future. 
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In  order  to  achieve  these  goals,  an  effective  statewide  literacy 
system  must  include  the  following  elements: 

o  comprehensive  literacy  services  (including  support  services 
such  as  counseling,  child  care  and  transportation,  as 
necessary)  provided  within  the  context  of  adults'  daily 
lives:  in  neighborhoods;  in  public  housing;  in  the 
workplace;  in  relevant  community-based  organizations; 
and  in  social,  cultural  and  religious  organizations; 

o  the  capacity  to  provide  for  outreach,  recruitment,  and  on- 
going motivation  and  support  that  are  appropriate  to  each 
population  served; 

o  highly  trained  professional  administrative,  teaching  and 
counseling  staff; 

o  appropriate  use  of  volunteers  to  enhance  and  enrich 
literacy  services; 

o  mechanisms  that  support  working  partnerships  between 
providers  and  funding  agencies; 

o  program  evaluation  mechanisms  that  identify  effective 
ways  to  provide  literacy  services  to  each  population 
targeted; 

o  clearly  articulated  accountability  mechanisms  that  ensure 
the  best  use  of  public  resources  and  simplify  existing 
reporting  and  refunding  processes; 

o  mechanisms  for  periodic  review  of  policies  and  programs 
to  ensure  that  the  system  is  responsive  to  demographic, 
economic  and  labor  market  changes. 
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In  the  policies  we  set  within  our  own  agencies,  in  our  work 
together  as  part  of  the  Interagency  Literacy  Group,  and  in 
our  work  with  Regional  Employment  Boards  and  other  local 
planning  and  decision-making  bodies,  our  agencies  will  work 
to  put  in  place  and  strengthen  the  infrastructure  for  a  system 
that  includes  these  elements.   We  will  also  work  to  ensure 
that  our  approach  to  funding  is  responsive  to  local  needs  and 
to  priorities  established  through  local  planning  as  well  as  to 
statewide  needs  and  priorities.   Our  expectation  is  that 
effective  programs  will  see  themselves  as  part  of  this  system 
and  will  be  guided  both  by  these  goals  and  by  the  elements 
for  effective  service  delivery  and  program  management 
detailed  in  Sections  II  and  III  of  this  document. 
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II.    elements  Of  Service  Delivery  for 

EFFECTIVE  PROGRAMS 

In  order  to  provide  quality  services  to  adult  learners,  literacy 
and  basic  skills  programs  must  have  well-defined  and  well- 
integrated  mechanisms  to  address  the  following: 

Recruitment  helps  people  find  out  about  literacy  programs  and 
how  to  enter  them.     An  effective  approach  to  recruitment: 

o  actively  reaches  into  the  communities  the  program  intends 
to  serve,  making  use  of  established  and  trusted  channels 
for  sharing  information  within  those  communities,  and; 

o  honestly  explains  the  program  in  language  that  is  clearly 
understood  by  the  people  who  will  be  served. 

Intake/Orientation  gives  the  prospective  learner  a  clear  picture 
of  program  services  and  expectations.    This  information  allows 
adults  to  determine  whether  a  particular  program  will  help  them 
meet  their  goals.  An  effective  approach  to  intake/orientation: 

o  brings  the  learner  as  a  full  partner  into  the  goal-setting 
process; 

o  clearly  explains  what  the  learner  may  expect  as  the 
outcome  of  participation  in  the  program,  and; 

o  clearly  explains  the  program's  expectations  of  the  learner. 
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Assessment  is  an  ongoing  process.   It  begins  with  an  initial 
assessment  that  reliably  evaluates  the  adult's  skills,  goals,  needs, 
and  preferred  learning  styles.    Ongoing  assessment  provides  a 
measure  of  the  learner's  progress  within  the  instructional 
program  at  periodic  intervals.    An  effective  approach  to 
assessment: 

o  uses  a  methodology  that  gives  good  information  about  the 
learner  and  is  well-aligned  to  the  instructional  program; 

o  is  conducted  in  a  manner  that  minimizes  anxiety, 
maximizes  the  learner's  comfort  level,  and  is  no  longer 
than  necessary  to  determine  effective  placement; 

o  leads  directly  to  the  development  of  an  individual 
education  plan; 

o  provides  information  that  leads  to  appropriate 

instructional  placement,  support  services,  or  referral  to 
another  program  or  agency  if  necessary,  and; 

o  provides  constant  feedback  to  learners  about  their 
progress. 

The  Instructional  Component  enables  adults  to  build  basic  skills 
(reading,  writing,  math,  communication  and  survival)  within  a 
context  that  is  relevant  to  and  respectful  of  the  learners.   An 
effective  instructional  component: 

o  addresses  the  needs  of  the  learner  as  indicated  both  by 
initial  and  ongoing  assessment; 

o  uses  methodologies  and  materials  which  match  the 
learning  styles  of  adults; 
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o  applies  an  instructional  setting  (group,  one-on-one,  etc.), 
an  intensity  (hrs./wk.),  and  a  teacher-student  ratio  that  is 
appropriate  to  the  type  and  level  of  services  (see 
Attachment  A:  the  Department  of  Education's 
"Guidelines  for  Program  Design"  for  suggested 
guidelines); 

o  establishes  cycles  that  run  long  enough  for  the  learner  to 
acquire  and  practice  new  skills; 

o  includes  sufficient  instructional  levels  for  the  range  of 
learners  it  serves,  and; 

o  is  available  at  times,  places  and  in  languages  most 
appropriate  to  program  participants. 

Support  Services  enable  adult  learners  to  participate  fully  in 
literacy Ibasic  skills  programs.   Depending  on  the  population 
served  by  a  given  program,  key  services  may  include  day  care, 
transportation,  and  counseling  around  such  issues  as  education, 
employment,  housing,  immigration,  health  and  substance  abuse. 
An   effective  approach  to  support  services: 

o  provides  access  to  appropriate  support  services; 

o  offers  these  services  either  directly  or  through  linkages 
with  outside  agencies  or  organizations,  and; 

o  includes  on-site  provision  of  educational  and  personal 
counseling  that  helps  the  learner  persist  until  completion 
of  his/her  educational  goals. 
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Follow-up  pro-actively  connects  adults  to  the  next  steps  in  their 
educational  plans.  An  effective  approach  to  follow-up: 

o  tracks  the  progress  of  each  learner  after  leaving  the 
program,  for  whatever  reason; 

o  "re-recruits"  non-completers,  making  adjustments  in  the 
program  where  necessary  to  better  meet  learner  needs, 
and; 

o  supports  learners  who  have  successfully  moved  on  to  a 
new  setting,  whether  it  be  training,  advanced  education  or 
employment. 
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ill.  elements  Of  program  Management  for 
Effective  adult  literacy  and  Basic  Skills 
programs 

Effective  literacy  and  basic  skills  programs  include  structural 
components  which  ensure  the  delivery  of  quality  services. 
These  elements  are  integral  to  each  other  and  to  the 
successful  functioning  of  the  program. 

Program  Development  is  the  process  by  which  new  components, 
services,  curricula  and  materials  are  researched  and 
implemented  in  response  to  periodic  assessment  of  client  needs 
and  program  effectiveness.   An  effective  approach  to  program 
development: 

o  tracks  demographics  to  respond  to  changes  in  the  learner 
population; 

o  reviews  program  outcomes  and  evaluation  results  to 
correct  weaknesses  in  program  design; 

o  reviews  current  literature  in  the  field  to  update  curricula; 

o  initiates  interaction  with  other  programs  to  facilitate 
better  coordination  of  information  and  resources,  and; 

o  solicits  input  from  staff,  advisory  groups,  learners,  and  the 
broader  community  in  order  to  maintain  and  strengthen 
program  vitality  and  relevance. 
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The  Staffing  Component  ensures  that  personnel  resources  are 
adequate  and  that  staff  perform  effectively.   An  effective 
approach  to  staffing: 

o  develops  clear,  comprehensive  job  descriptions  with 
appropriate  salaries,  benefits,  and  opportunities  for 

growth; 

o  builds  a  staff  that  includes  members  from  the  same 
cultural  and  ethnic  groups  as  the  learners; 

o  maintains  appropriate  teacher/student  ratios,  and; 

o  maintains  effective  organizational  structures  for  adequate 
supervision. 

Staff  Development  facilitates  the  continuing  professional  growth 
and  education  of  program  staff.   An  effective  approach  to  staff 
development: 

o  ensures  opportunities  for  all  program  staff  to  attend 
orientation,  training,  and  staff  development  activities; 

o  incorporates  staff  input  into  developmental  goals  and 
performance  criteria  for  a  staff  performance  evaluation 
system,  and; 

o  ensures  that  staff  development  training  includes  cultural 
sensitivity  and  awareness. 
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Tracking/Reporting/Data    Collection  provides  a  program  and  its 
funding  sources  with  evidence  of  the  program 's  impact  on 
learners.    An  effective  approach  to  data  collection: 

o  compiles  summary  data  on  student  characteristics, 
enrollments,  outcomes,  applications,  waiting  lists; 

o  includes  a  methodology  for  tracking  student  progress,  and; 

o  collects  information  useful  for  program  planning  as  well 
as  monitoring  program  effectiveness. 

Program  Evaluation  assesses  overall  program  effectiveness, 
including  the  appropriateness  of  services  and  the  quality  of 
instruction.    An  effective  approach  to  evaluation: 

o  includes  formative  evaluation  of  program  design  and  start- 
up, monitoring  of  on-going  program  performance,  and 
intensive,  periodic  summative  evaluation  studies; 

o  examines  program  enrollment  in  terms  of  the  needs  and 
characteristics  of  the  learner  population; 

o  reviews  student  progress  and  program  outcomes  on  a 
regular  basis,  including  number  of  dropouts  and  reasons 
for  non-participation; 

o  compares  actual  activities  to  those  planned  or  to  program 
goals,  and; 

o  includes  feedback  mechanisms  which  ensure  that 
evaluation  results  are  incorporated  into  program  design 
and  delivery  of  services. 
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Fiscal  Management  ensures  the  collection  and  maintenance  of 
fiscal  information  adequate  to  meet  Generally  Accepted 
Accounting  Principles  (GAAP),  funding  source  reporting 
requirements,  and  program  budgetary  needs.  An  effective 
approach  to  fiscal  management: 

o  establishes  an  agency/program  fiscal  year  and  an 
accompanying  fiscal  year  budget  for  each  program,  by 
funding  source; 

o  maintains  a  fund  accounting  system  for  recording  and 
monitoring  expenditures  against  budget; 

o  supports  the  timely  preparation  of  expenditure  reports. 

Coordination  With  Other  Programs  offers  learners  access  to  the 
broadest  possible  range  of  available  services  and  programs.  An 
effective  approach  to  coordination: 

o  includes  interagency  referral  agreements  (formal  and 
informal); 

o  encourages  regular  communication  among  programs, 
including  membership  on  or  attendance  at  local/regional 
committees,  and; 

o  links  staff  and  students  of  different  programs  through 
networking,  cross-training,  or  joint  training. 
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Governance  should  provide  an  adequate  and  appropriate 
assignment  of  authority  in  order  to  ensure  effective 
administration  and  accountability.  An  effective  approach  to 
governance: 

o  includes  a  Board  of  Directors  or  Advisory  Board  whose 
membership  represents  the  composition  of  the  community 
served; 

o  includes  by-laws  that  establish  clear  roles  and 
responsibilities; 

o  establishes  a  system  of  checks  and  balances  between  the 
governing  body  and  staff,  and; 

o  has  the  governing  body  serve  a  productive  role  in 

determining  program  goals  and  priorities  and  in  reviewing 
program  and  fiscal  activities. 
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ADDENDUM: 

A  Special  note  to  Regional  Employment 

BOARDS  AND  THEIR  LITERACY  COMMITTEES 

These  Principles  for  Effective  Literacy  and  Basic  Skills 
Programs  have  special  significance  for  Regional  Employment 
Boards  and  their  Literacy  Committees.   This  explicit  picture 
of  strong  literacy  programs  and  systems  will  help  in  your 
efforts  to  develop  and  implement  appropriate  literacy  plans 
for  your  region.   We  urge  you  to  review  each  section 
carefully  and  use  to  this  document  as  a  point  of  reference 
and  guide: 

o  for  developing  an  inclusive  vision  for  the  literacy  and 
basic  skills  delivery  system  in  your  area; 

o  for  setting  goals  and  priorities  responsive  to  the  needs  and 
resources  of  your  region; 

o  for  reviewing  proposals  to  fund  specific  literacy  and  basic 
skills  services,  and; 

o  for  reviewing  the  performance  and  management  of  local 
programs  in  the  context  of  your  regional  goals. 


Goals  for  Your  Region 

The  goals  described  in  Section  I  for  an  effective  literacy 
system  at  the  state  level  mirror  those  that  you  have 
established  for  your  local  area.  As  you  review  the  menu  of 
services  currently  available  in  your  local  area,  you  will  want 
to  determine  the  degree  to  which  your  system  provides: 

o  a  continuum  of  services  that  covers  the  full  spectrum  of 
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learners  from  beginning  ESL  and  ABE  through  GED  and 
into  college,  with  supportive  services  needed  by  the  range 
of  adults  seeking  a  better  education  and  a  better  life; 

o  services  that  are  culturally  appropriate  for  the  population 
that  resides  in  your  area  —  changing,  as  necessary,  as  the 
population  changes; 

o  services  at  a  variety  of  times  and  places  to  accommodate 
the  needs  of  different  learners,  from  those  available  for 
full  time  education  to  those  working  regular  jobs; 

o  services  that  are  learner-centered,  where  the  learner  has 
considerable  input  into  learning  goals  and  the  approach  to 
instruction; 

o  education  services  that  are  explicitly  linked  to 
employment  and  training  opportunities  for  adults. 

The  ILG  Survey  of  Literacy  Resources  offers  a  good  base  of 
information  from  which  to  begin  your  analysis  of  the  local 
system.   The  CLC  plans  to  update  the  survey  early  in  1991. 

Once  you  have  determined  the  comprehensiveness  of  your 
existing  literacy  and  basic  skills  system,  you  will  want  to  do 
two  things: 

o  identify  gaps  in  services  that  should  be  priorities  for 
future  funding,  and 

o  evaluate  the  effectiveness  of  existing  programs  to 
determine  the  extent  to  which  they  are  meeting  needs. 
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Reviewing  Literacy  Proposals 

The  key  elements  for  strong  literacy  programs  described  in 
this  pamphlet  can  also  be  used  as  a  guide  for  evaluating 
individual  proposals  for  education  services.   While  various 
funding  agencies  may  structure  their  RFPs  differently,  they  all 
seek  to  fund  programs  that  include  the  critical  elements  for 
service  delivery  and  program  management  described  in 
sections  II  and  III.   In  reviewing  proposals,  REB  Literacy 
Committees  should  become  familiar  with  the  mandates  and 
specifications  for  each  RFP. 

Within  this  framework,  Literacy  Committees  can  determine 
the  extent  to  which  a  given  proposal  makes  best  use  of 
available  funds  by  using  the  critical  elements  as  a  checklist. 
Does  the  proposal  address  each  of  these  elements?   Does  the 
program  seem  to  have  a  well  articulated  plan  for  each 
element  of  service  delivery  and  program  management? 
Literacy  Committees  should  keep  in  mind  when  judging 
proposals  that  a  program's  ability  to  address  these  elements  is 
limited  by  available  resources. 


Quality  Programs:  Good  Performance  and  Strong  Management 

It  takes  more  than  reading  a  funding  proposal  or  quarterly 
performance  reports  to  determine  whether  a  given  program  is 
operating  at  full  potential,  in  response  to  a  significant  need. 
To  make  informed  judgments,  it  is  essential  for  REB  Literacy 
Committees  to  develop  a  hands-on  knowledge  of  area  literacy 
resources.   Beyond  reading  proposals  and  reports  this 
suggests: 

o  REB  Literacy  Committees  might  schedule  a  presentation 
by  one  or  more  area  literacy  providers  as  a  part  of  each 
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committee  meeting.   The  presentation  could  focus  on  the 
key  elements  outlined  in  this  pamphlet. 

o  REB  Literacy  Committees  might  schedule  meetings  at 
local  literacy  programs,  rotating  through  the  community 
so  that  over  time  all  the  major  literacy  resources  have 
been  toured. 

o  REB  Literacy  Committees  might  work  with  one  or  more 
state  agencies  to  undertake  quality  reviews  of  specific 
service  delivery  or  management  elements  across  programs. 
Particularly  effective  approaches  could  be  shared  across 
the  region;  in  cases  where  a  specific  program  has  not 
developed  a  viable  approach,  the  REB  Literacy 
Committee  will  want  to  work  with  the  local  provider  and 
appropriate  state  or  regional  agencies  to  assure  the 
resources  or  technical  assistance  necessary. 
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The  Interagency  Literacy  Group  (ILG)  is  made  up  of  representatives  of  the 
state  agencies  that  fund  literacy  services.  They  include: 

Sondra  Stein Commonwealth  Literacy  Campaign 

Robert  Bickerton Department  of  Education 

Kathy  Carroll  Day   ....  Department  of  Employment  and  Training 

Sandra  Tishman Department  of  Public  Welfare 

Paul  Kerrigan Office  of  Communities  and  Development 

Martin  Blatt Office  of  Labor 

David  Rosenberg Office  of  Refugees  and  Immigrants 

Shelley  Quezada Board  of  Library  Commissioners 

Marian  Darlington  Hope    Board  of  Regents 

Lisa  Richards Industrial  Services  Program 

Judith  Gilbert MassJobs  Council 


Principles  is  one  of  several  documents  produced  by  the  ILG  as  part  of  our 

effort  to  ensure  a  better  coordinated,  more  effective  statewide  literacy 

service  delivery  system.  These  documents  include: 

The  Mass.  Workforce  Literacy  Plan  (1987) 

Survey  of  Literacy  Services  in  Massachusetts:  Report  &  Directory  (1989) 

Principles  for  Effective  Literacy  and  Basic  Skills  Programs  (1990) 


All  documents  have  been  produced,  published  and  distributed  by  the 

Commonwealth  Literacy  Campaign  on  behalf  of  the  ILG.  Printing  and 

distribution  of  both  the  Survey  and  Principles  were  supported  by  small 

grants  from  the  U.S.  Department  of  Labor. 

These  documents  may  be  freely  photocopied.  A  limited  number  of 

additional  copies  may  also  be  obtained  by  writing  to  the  CLC  at 

100  Nashua  Street,  Room  946,  Boston,  MA  02114,  or  call  617-727-5717. 
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President 

Vice  Presidents 
Baroara  Burnham 
Jack  Cooper 
E  en  Femgold 
Rooert  Kuehn,  jr 

Treasurer 

Matthew  Hoobs 

Clerk 

Howard  Cohen 

Executive  Director 

Aaron  Gornstein 


JOB  DESCRIPTION 
ADMINISTRATIVE  ASSISTANT 


Citizens'  Housing  and  Planning  Association  (CHAPA),  an  800-member 
non-profit  organization  involved  in  low-income  housing  research  and 
advocacy,  seeks  a  full-time  individual  to  provide  administrative  and 
clerical  support  to  the  executive  director. 

RESPONSIBILITIES: 

1.  Manage  the  office,  including  reception  functions,  purchase  of 
supplies,  upkeep  of  equipment  and  organization  of  space. 

2.  Oversee  billing  procedures  for  membership,  publications  and 
conferences. 

3.  Maintain  a  large  data  base  of  mailing  lists  and  other  housing 
related  information. 

4.  Coordinate  membership  services,  membership  recruitment  and  all 
mailings. 

5.  Coordinate  location  and  food  for  conferences  and  forums. 

6.  Supervise  a  part -time  secretarial  assistant. 


QUALIFICATIONS: 

Bright,  energetic  individual  who  works  well  with  people.  Must 
type  approximately  65  wpm,  be  well  organized,  attentive  to  detail,  and 
have  good  computer  skills.  (WordPerfect  and  dBASE  III  required.) 
Interest  in  low-income  housing  issues  helpful.  People  of  color  are 
encouraged  to  apply. 

SALARY: 

$20,000  -  $22,000  +  benefits 

Please  send  resume  to:  Rebecca  Linhart,  CHAPA,  7  Marshall  Street, 
Boston,  MA  02108. 
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7  Marshall  Street,  Boston,  Massachusetts  02108  Telephone:  (617)  742-0820 


THIS  AGENCY  IS 
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WCVB  TV 
5  TV  Place 
Needham,  MA 
02194 
617.449.0400 


CONTACT:      Ethel    Shepard 
Burt   Peretsky 


FOR    IMMEDIATE  RELEASE 
3/7/91 


BOSTON'S  HIGH    INFANT  MORTALITY   RATE  EXAMINED 
IN    "HEALTHY   START,    HEALTHY   BABIES1'    SPECIAL 
SUNDAY,    3/17,    AT    12 : 30-1 : 30PM ,    ON    CHANNEL    5 

BOSTON   —  The  mortality  rate   for  Black  and  Hispanic    infants    in 

Boston    is   three    times   higher   than   for  white  babies.      The   causes 

of   this  disparity  and  possible   solutions   are   examined   in   a 

WCVB-TV  special,    "Healthy  Start,    Healthy  Babies,"    airing-  Sunday, 

March   17,    at    12 : 30-1 : 30PM,    on   Channel    5. 

Karen  Holmes   of  WCVB's    "CityLine"    and  Jose  Masso   of    the 
station' s    "Aqui"    program  host    the   special    which    looks  at   how 
poverty,    racism   m   health  care,    and  drug  use   are   contributing   to 
the    increasing  number  of    infant   deaths   in  Boston   each  year. 
"Healthy  Start,    Healthy  Babies"    also    looks  at   recent   efforts   to 
bring  prenatal    care    to  more    impoverished  women. 

Holmes  visits  Boston   City  Hospital ' s  Healthy  Baby  Clinic, 
where    26   percent    of    the    city's   high-risk   pregnancies   are    treated. 
At    the   clinic,    Holmes   shows    the   harsh  reality  of    inadequate 
prenatal    care   —  premature,     low  birth-weight   babies. 

Holmes   and  Masso   also  report   on   some   of    the    less   obvious  reasons 
women  do   not   seek  medical    care   during  early  stages   of   pregnancy , 
including    inadequate   education,     language  barriers ,    and    limited  access 
to   transportation   and  child  care   services . 

( more ) 
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•'Healthy  Start,    Healthy  Babies" 2 2 2 

In    "Healthy  Start...,"    institutional    insensitivity   to    these 
cultural    and    linguistic  differences    is   cited  by  some   of   the 
city's    leading  health  care   workers   as   a  major  barrier   to   health  care. 

"The   system  of  medical    care    is  set   up   for   the  middle   class, 
and  most   poor  minority  women  do   not   have   adequate  medical 
insurance ,"   says  former  state   Commissioner  of  Public  Health  Dr. 
Deborah  Prothrow-Stith.       "The   high  risk   patients   fall    through   the 
cracks,    and   the   result    is  higher    infant   mortal ity , "   she   adds. 

The   special    also    looks   at    the   services   of   community-based 
health  centers   for  disadvantaged  women,    prior   to   and  during 
pregnancy.      The   centers'    efforts   toward  ensuring   that  more  babies 
remain   healthy   through   the   first   year  of    life   are   also   outlined. 

Holmes   and  Masso  report   on    the  multi-mi  1 1  ion-do  1 lar  health 
programs   for  mothers   and    infants  recently   initiated  by   three 
Boston  hospitals .      The   efforts  will    provide    the    latest  medical 
equipment   and   translation   and  child  care   services ,    among  other  needs 

"Healthy  Babies,    Healthy  Start"    is   presented  as  part   of 
WCVB' s   three-year  public   service   campaign,    "Family  Works!",    an 
effort    to   support   and  celebrate    the   vitality  of   the  modern 
American   family.      Heinz,    USA,    a   division  HJ  Heinz   Co.,    is    the 
campaign' s  principal    sponsor.      McDonald' s   and  John  Hancock   are 
the    local    "Family  Works!"   sponsors. 

(more) 
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"Healthy  Start,    Healthy  Babies"    is   produced  by  Karen  Holmes 
and  Bruno  Rodriguez .      The   program' s   associate   producer    is  Valerie 
Navy-Danie Is .    Laura   Brown    is    the   production   assistant .      WCVB' s 
Vice  President   for  Community  Programming    is  Donna   Latson-Gittens . 
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"The  Role  of  a  Bill  of  Rights  in  Divided  Societies: 
Northern  Ireland  and  South  Africa" 

Symposium,  Dinner  and  Reception 

Wednesday,  March  20th,  1991 

John  F.  Kennedy  Presidential  Library 

Reception:  7:30  p.m.     $100.00 
Dinner:  8:30  p.m.     $250.00  for  two 

Please  make  check  payable  to  "Bill  of  Rights 

Symposium"  and  mail  to  the  McCormack  Institute 

UMASS  Boston,  Boston,  MA  02125-3393. 

Contributions  are  tax  deductible. 

RSVP  617-287-5550 
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The 

John  W.  McCormack 
Institute  of 
Public  Affairs 


SYMPOSIUM: 

THE  ROLE  OF  A  BILL  OF  RIGHTS  IN  DIVIDED  SOCIETIES: 
NORTHERN  IRELAND  AND  SOUTH  AFRICA " 


1  March  1991 


'Massachusetts 


Dear  Friend: 

In  a  year  that  commemorates  the  200th  anniversary  of  the  ratification  of  the  American  Bill 
of  Rights,  we  cordially  invite  you  to  attend  a  historic  international  symposium  on  the  role  a  Bill  of 
Rights  might  play  in  resolving  the  conflicts  in  both  Northern  Ireland  and  South  Africa.  The 
symposium  takes  place  on  March  20th  and  21st  at  the  John  F.  Kennedy  Presidential  Library  under 
the  auspices  of  the  John  W.  McCormack  Institute  and  the  co-sponsors  listed  below. 

The  symposium  begins  at  12:30  p.m.  on  Wednesday,  March  20th  and  continues  to  8:00  p.m. 
It  resumes  the  next  day  at  9:00  a.m.  and  ends  at  7:00  p.m.  Scheduled  are  eight  panel  discussions 
that  cover  a  range  of  topics,  including  proposed  rights  and  responsibilities;  defining  individual, 
minority,  and  group  rights;  and  protection,  enforcement,  and  suspension  of  specific  rights. 

Participants  from  Northern  Ireland  include  members  of  the  Social  Democratic  and  Labour 
Party,  the  Ulster  Unionist  Party,  the  Democratic  Unionist  Party,  and  a  delegation  from  the 
Committee  for  the  Administration  of  Justice,  which  published  a  proposed  Bill  of  Rights  for 
Northern  Ireland  last  year. 

Participants  from  South  Africa  include  members  of  the  African  National  Congress,  the  Pan 
Africanist  Congress,  the  Inkatha  Freedom  Party,  the  ruling  National  Party,  and  members  of  the 
Law  Commission,  recently  established  by  the  South  African  government  to  draft  a  Bill  of  Rights 
for  the  government's  consideration. 

Other  participants  include  human/civil  rights  scholars  and  practitioners  from  Northern 
Ireland  and  South  Africa,  Canada,  Belgium,  and  Switzerland. 

To  help  defray  the  enormous  transportation  costs,  we  are  soliciting  donations.  A  $100 
donation  will  guarantee  seating  and  attendance  at  a  reception  scheduled  for  Wednesday  evening. 
If  you  would  like  to  become  a  patron  at  $250,  your  contribution  will  entitle  you  and  your  guest  to 
attend  both  the  reception  and  private  dinner  with  participants  scheduled  for  Wednesday  evening. 
Please  send  your  contribution  to  the  McCormack  Institute,  payable  to  "Bill  of  Rights  Symposium". 
Contributions  are  tax-deductible. 

We  look  forward  to  your  joining  us  on  this  historic  occasion. 

Yours  sincerely, 

Padraig  O'Malley  'M'icha'el  Donlan 

Symposium  Coordinator  Symposium  Coordinator 


ton 

ssachusetts 

25-3393 


287-5550 


Co-Sponsors:  Fund  for  a  Free  South  Africa;  Committee  for  an  Irish  Forum;  Lawyers'  Alliance  for 
World  Security;  Committee  for  a  New  Ireland;  Anti-Defamation  League;  Northern  Ireland  Justice 
Watch;  National  Black  Law  Students'  Association;  New  England  Circle;  Lawyers'  Committee  for 
Civil  Rights;  M.I.T.  Coalition  Against  Apartheid;  William  Monroe  Trotter  Institute, 
UMass/Boston. 
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MONTACHUSETT  REGION  PRIVATE  INDUSTRY  COUNCIL,  INC. 

76  Summer  Street,  Suite  235 
Fitchburg,  Massachusetts  01420 

(508)345-6108/632-3341 


March  11,  1991 


Mr.  Joseph  Faherty 

President 

Massachusetts  AFL-CIO 

8  Beacon  Street 

Boston,  Massachusetts  02108 

Dear  Mr.  Faherty: 

Tom  Berthiaume,  who  has  worked  with  the  Executive  Office  of 
Labor /Massachusetts  AFL-CIO  Worker  Assistance  Program  funded  through  the 
state  Industrial  Services  Program,  has  asked  me  to  contact  you.   He 
suggested  that  I  might  want  to  comment  on  the  desirability  of  having  a 
person  affiliated  with  the  AFL-CIO  continue  to  be  involved  with  the 
federally  funded  Worker  Assistance  program  (Title  III  of  Job  Training 
Partnership  Act)  and  in  contact  with  the  large  number  of  other  federal  and 
state  activities  which  affect  labor,  such  as  the  training  programs 
available  from  Private  Industry  Councils  such  as  MRPIC  under  Title  II  of 
JTPA. 

I  agree  with  this.   I  have  seen  first-hand  how  programs  which  are  designed 
to  help  workers  are  much  more  effective  when  workers  and  their 
representatives  are  required  to  be  involved  in  running  them. 

Mr.  Berthiaume  has  made  himself  knowledgeable  about  Worker  Assistance 
programs  and  is  well  connected  to  the  employment  and  training  community.   I 
hope  you  will  give  his  idea  consideration. 

If  I  can  ever  by  of  assistance  to  you  concerning  training  for  unemployed 
workers  in  this  area,  please  contact  me. 

Sincerely, 


Phyllis  Lary        ^ 
Executive  Director 


PSL/ral 


Education  Update 


AFL-CIO,  815  16th  STREET,  N.W., 
WASHINGTON,  D.C.  20006 


LANE  KIRKLAND,  President 

THOMAS  R.  DONAHUE,  Secretary-Treasurer 


DEPARTMENT  OF  EDUCATION, 
DOROTHY  SHIELDS,  Director 


March  1991 
Volume  XIV,  No.  2 


In  This  Issue 


The  third  annual  Workers  Memorial  Day  will  be  held  April  28th.    Materials  are  now  available 
from  the  AFL-CIO  Dept.  of  Occupational  Safety  and  Health.    See  page  4. 

Excerpts  from  the  new  AFL-CIO  statement  on  Health  Care  Reform  are  found  on  page  16. 

The  Bakery,  Confectionary  &  Tobacco  Workers  Union  has  produced  a  handout  on  negotiating 
Release  Time  for  Union  Stewards.   See  page  5. 

Child  Care,  Almost  Ours:  An  AFL-CIO  Guide  to  Implementing  Child  Care  Laws  is  now 

available.    See  page  4. 


WORKSHOPS  &  CONFERENCES 


AFL-CIO  EDUCATION 
CONFERENCE  &  UCLEA 
ANNUAL  MEETING 


A  reminder  that  the  1991  Education  Conference  will  be 
held  at  the  Bal  Harbour  Sheraton  in  Miami  from 
Tuesday,  April  9  through  Saturday,  April  13th.   The 
program  this  year  will  feature  sessions  on  multicultural 
diversity,  union  administration  and  international  labor 
affairs,  as  well  as  updates  on  current  legislative  topics. 
Educators  will  visit  local  union  sites  in  the  airline, 
maritime  and  hotel  industries  to  discuss  workplace 
issues.    For  more  information,  or  to  participate  as  a 
presenter  on  the  above  topics,  contact  Ed  Czarnecki  at 
the  AFL-CIO  Education  Department,  (202)637-5146. 


WESTERN  SEMESTER 


Union  staff  and  leadership  from  "the  West"-  that  is 
California,  Oregon,  Washington,  Texas,  Colorado, 


Nebraska,  Oklahoma,  Wyoming,  North  and  South 
Dakota,  Utah,  Nevada,  Arizona,  Idaho,  Montana  or 
Kansas  can  obtain  registration  information  for  the  first 
annual  Western  Semester  of  the  George  Meany  Center 
for  Labor  Studies  and  the  AFL-CIO  Education 
Department  from  the  George  Meany  Center  for  Labor 
Studies,  10,000  New  Hampshire  Avenue,  Silver  Spring, 
Maryland  20903,  (301)431-6400.    Courses  will  include 
Organizing(*),  One-on-One(*),  Teaching  Techniques, 
Advanced  Teaching  Techniques,  Arbitration, 
Negotiations,  Organizing  in  the  Construction  Industry, 
Labor  in  the  Schools,  Newswriting  and  Editing. 
("These  courses  will  be  offered  in  English  and  Spanish 
language  versions.) 


ORGANIZING 


More  Than  Survival  -  How  Unions  Can  Grow  in  the 
1990s  is  the  theme  of  Cornell  University's  Third  Annual 
Organizing  Conference,  to  be  held  Friday,  March  22nd 
in  New  York  City.    Speakers  will  include  Directors  of 
Organizing  from  CWA,  ILGWU,  IBT  and  SEIU. 
Workshops  will  be  offered  on  "Uniting  a  Diverse 
Workforce,"  "Community  Coalitions,"  "A  Feminine 
Perspective  on  Organizing,"  and  "Recruiting  and 
Training  Organizers."  The  $25  conference  fee  includes 
lunch.    Contact  Ken  Margolies  or  Nancy  Belkin  at 
(212)340-2810. 


NEGOTIATIONS 


The  Indiana  University  of  Pennsylvania's  Center  for  the 
Study  of  Labor  Relations  is  offering  a  Negotiations 
Workshop  to  be  held  at  two  locations  within  the  state. 
The  workshop,  which  runs  six  days,  is  designed  for 
union  staff  and  officers,  chief  negotiators  and 
bargaining  committees.    Dates  are  March  10-1 5th  and 
May  19-24th  in  Indiana,  PA  and  June  23-28  in 
Harrisburg,  PA.    Contact  Martin  Morand  at  (412)357- 
2645. 


WISCONSIN  INSTITUTES 


March  10-1 5th  are  also  the  dates  for  an  institute  on 
Job  Evaluation  sponsored  by  the  University  of 
Wisconsin's  School  for  Workers  and  the  Wisconsin 
AFL-CIO.   Topics  to  be  covered  include  Job  Analysis, 
Job  Descriptions,  Job  Specifications,  Contract 
Language,  Factor  Point  Evaluation  Systems,  Ranking 
and  Classification  Systems. 


In  addition,  the  School  for  Workers  and  the  Wisconsin 
AFL-CIO  will  be  offering  a  workshop  from  April  21-26 
titled  Ergonomics:  Industrial  Applications.   The  program 
will  give  participants  an  opportunity  to  see  hands-on 
ergonomic  and  job  redesign  projects.    For  information 
on  both  institutes,  contact  the  School  for  Workers  at 
(608)262-2111. 


SAFETY  AND  HEALTH 


A  multidisciplinary  conference  titled  Healthy  Work 
Environments  -  Healthy  People:  Participatory 
Approaches  to  Improving  Workplace  Health  will  be  held 
June  3-5  at  the  University  of  Michigan  in  Ann  Arbor. 
Researchers  and  practitioners  from  around  the  world 
will  meet  to  exchange  information  about  "best 
practices"  and  to  develop  joint  research  agendas. 
Presentations  and  workshops  will  focus  on 
participatory,  prevention-oriented  projects  to  improve 
workplace  health  conditions;  key  factors  in  successful 
interventions  at  the  individual  and  organizational  level; 
and  effective  methods  for  identifying  and  addressing 
workplace  hazards.    Registration  fee  is  $195.   Contact 
the  U  of  M  Labor  Studies  Center  at  (313)764-0493. 


LABOR  SONG/ARTS 


The  Fifth  Annual  Great  Midwest  Labor  Jam,  hosted  by 
UFCW  Local  617,  will  be  held  May  1 1th  in  Fort 
Madison,  Iowa.   Contact  Tom  Cale,  UFCW  Local  617, 
at  (319)372-7065. 


The  13th  Annual  Great  Labor  Arts  Exchange  will  be 
held  June  23-25  at  the  George  Meany  Center  for  Labor 
Studies  in  Silver  Spring,  MD.   The  three-day  conference 
brings  together  artists  and  organizers  involved  in  using 
music,  drama  and  art  as  educational/organizing  tools  for 
labor.    Contact  the  Labor  Heritage  Foundation  at 
(202)842-7880.   Also,  contact  the  Foundation  if  you're 
interested  in  getting  a  copy  of  their  new  resource  list  of 
labor  records,  books,  songbooks  and  posters  available 
for  purchase  through  their  office  at  815  16th  St.,  N.W., 
Room  301,  Washington,  DC  20006. 


ARBITRATION 


The  Department  of  Education  and  Training  of  the 
American  Arbitration  Association  has  announced  dates 
and  locations  for  their  spring  round  of  seminars.    In 
addition  to  the  usual  seminars  on  arbitration,  grievance 
processing  and  collective  bargaining,  workshops  will  be 
held  on  Drug  and  Alcohol  Problems  in  the  Workplace, 
and  Applying  Alternate  Dispute  Resolution  Procedures 


in  Health  Care.    For  a  complete  list  of  dates  and 
locations,  contact  the  American  Arbitration  Association 
at  (212)484-3233  or  write  them  at  140  W.  51st  St., 
New  York,  NY    10020. 


NEW  FROM  THE  AFL-CIO 


WORKERS  MEMORIAL 
DAY 


On  April  28,  1991,  the  AFL-CIO  will  once  again  observe 
Workers  Memorial  Day  to  remember  workers  who  have 
been  killed,  injured  or  diseased  on  the  job.   As  in  the 
past  two  years,  the  Federation  is  urging  unions  and 
state  and  local  central  bodies  to  organize  activities  and 
events  in  their  workplaces  and  communities.   This  year 
Workers  Memorial  Day  will  be  dedicated  to  furthering 
efforts  to  reform  the  OSHA  law  and  enact  construction 
safety  legislation.    A  packet  of  printed  materials, 
camera-ready  art  and  list  of  suggested  activities  are 
available  from  the  AFL-CIO  Department  of  Occupational 
Safety  and  Health.    Call  (202)637-5366. 


CHILD  CARE 


For  two  decades  the  AFL-CIO  has  been  urging  Congress 
to  address  the  needs  of  working  parents  and  their 
children.   After  years  of  debate  and  negotiation. 
Congress  enacted  child  care  legislation  on  October  27, 
1990  targeted  toward  low  income  workers  with  a 
broad  expansion  of  assistance  to  parents  through  the 
earned  income  tax  credit.   Child  Care,  Almost  Ours:  An 
AFL-CIO  Guide  to  Implementing  Child  Care  Laws  is  a 
guide  book  designed  to  make  union  members  aware  of 
the  new  benefits  and  to  help  them  influence  the 
implementation  of  this  program  at  the  state  level.   The 
booklet  is  available  from  the  AFL-CIO  Pamphlet 
Division,  Room  209,  815  16th  St.,  N.W.,  Washington, 
DC  20006.    First  copy  is  free.    Fifty  cents/copy  from 
2-100;  thirty-three  cents/copy  for  orders  over    100. 


TRADE 


On  February  6th,  AFL-CIO  Secretary-Treasurer  Thomas 
R.  Donahue  testified  before  the  U.S.  Senate  Committee 
on  Finance  regarding  the  current  U.S. -Mexico  Free 
Trade  Negotiations.    In  his  statement  he  argued  that 
enactment  of  President  Bush's  proposed  free  trade 
agreement  with  Mexico  would  be  an  economic  and 
social  disaster  for  U.S.  workers  and  communities,  as 
well  as  offering  little  help  to  the  vast  majority  of 
Mexican  workers.    Copies  of  the  testimony  are  available 
from  the  AFL-CIO  Pamphlet  Division,  Room  209,  815 
16th  St.,  N.W.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 


Latin  American  Labor  and  Structural  Adjustments  in  the 
90s:  A  Union  View  of  Open  Markets  and  a  Worker- 
Ownership  Response  is  the  title  of  a  new  paper,  jointly 
issued  by  the  AFL-CIO  Dept.  of  Economic  Research  and 
the  American  Institute  for  Free  Labor  Development. 
The  paper  is  meant  to  stimulate  discussion,  not  to  offer 
definitive  solutions,  and  is  divided  into  three  parts  -- 
"Privatization  as  a  Development  Model,"  "General  Union 
Responses  to  Structural  Adjustment, ""A  Worker 
Ownership  Response  to  Privatization."    To  obtain 
copies  contact  the  American  Institute  for  Free  Labor 
Development  at  1015  20th  St.,  N.W.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20036,  (202)659-6300 


BUDGET  ACT  OF  1990 


The  Public  Employee  Department  of  the  AFL-CIO  has 
issued  a  new  report,  Not  Far  Enough:  The  Budget  Act 
of  1990,   which  analyzes  the  1990  budget,  particularly 
its  effect  on  public  sector  workers.   The  report  calls  for 
the  restoration  of  a  truly  progressive  tax  code  and 
changes  in  discretionary  spending  ceilings  to  allow 
savings  in  defense  to  be  shifted  to  pay  for  pressing 
domestic  needs.    For  copies  of  this  report,  contact  the 
PED  at  815  16th  St.,  N.W.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006, 
(202)347-1825. 


RESOURCES 

COLLECTIVE  BARGAINING/ARBITRATION 


RELEASE  TIME  FOR 
UNION  EDUCATION 


How  do  unions  get  the  time  they  need  to  educate 
stewards?   The  Bakery,  Confectionary  and  Tobacco 
Workers  International  Union  has  produced  a  useful  and 
well-designed  handout,  Release  Time  for  Union 
Stewards,  which  provides  draft  contract  language  on 
release  time,  six  key  arguments  in  favor  of  negotiated 
release  time,  a  cost  analysis  for  steward  release  time 
and  a  release  time  costing  worksheet.    For  copies  of 
the  handout,  contact  the  BCTW  Education  Department 
at  10401  Connecticut  Avenue,  Kensington,  MD  20895, 
(301)933-8600. 


ARBITRATION 


A  new  edition  of  Practice  and  Procedure  in  Labor 
Arbitration  is  now  available  from  BNA  Books.   The  text 
covers  the  latest  developments  on  topics  such  as  the 
role  of  polygraphs;  challenges  to  arbitrability;  vacation, 
enforcement,  or  correction  of  awards;  burden  of  proof; 
and  fair  representation  obligations.    Cost  is  $65  plus 
your  state's  sales  tax  and  shipping  charges  of  $3  for 
first  book  and  $1  for  each  additional  copy.    Order  from 
BNA  Books  Distribution  Center,  300  Raritan  Center 
Parkway,  P.O.  Box  7816,  Edison,  NJ  08818-7816. 
Phone  (201  )225-1 900.    Fax  (201  )41  7-0482. 


LABOR-MANAGEMENT  COOPERATION 


U.S.  DEPT.  OF  LABOR 


The  Collective  Bargaining  Forum  is  a  private  group  of 
leaders  from  business  and  labor  which  meets 
periodically  to  discuss  ways  to  improve  the  conduct  of 
industrial  relations  and  the  performance  of  the 
American  economy.    Labor-Management  Commitment: 
A  Compact  for  Change  is  the  title  of  a  new  pamphlet 
outlining  basic  principles  for  the  establishment  of 
positive  labor-management  relations  built  on  mutual 
respect  and  trust.    For  copies  of  the  pamphlet  (BLMR 
141),  contact  the  U.S.  Department  of  Labor,  Bureau  of 
Labor-Management  Relations  and  Cooperative 
Programs,  200  Constitution  Ave.,  N.W.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20210,  (202)357-0473. 


CONSTRUCTION 


For  those  interested  in  ordering  Doing  the  Best  Job:  A 
Common  Commitment  of  the  Union  Masonry  Industry, 

which  was  featured  in  the  last  issue  of  Education 
Update,  there  is  a  charge  of  $10/copy.   The  report 
describes  recommended  practices  for  establishing 
productive,  cooperative  labor-management  relations  in 
the  masonry  industry.    For  copies  or  information, 
contact  Ed  Cohen-Rosenthal  or  Lynn  Cairnes  at  the 
International  Masonry  Institute,  823  15th  St.,  N.W., 
Washington,  D.C.  20005,  (202)783-3908. 


UNIONS 


UNION  RENEWAL 


Cornell  University's  ILR  Press  has  announced  the 
publication  of  Robust  Unionism:  Innovations  in  the 
Labor  Movement,  a  new  book  which  details  and 
documents  cases  of  union  growth  and  renewal  in  the 
past  decade.   Cost  is  $18.95  (paper);  $42  (cloth). 
Order  from  ILR  Press,  School  of  Industrial  and  Labor 
Relations,  Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  NY  14851-0952, 
(607)255-2264. 


COMMUNICATIONS 


The  long-awaited  (and  previously  advertised)  12-minute 
videotape  from  the  International  Labor  Communications 
Association,  Mightier  Than  The  Sword,  is  now 
available.   The  tape,  which  features  actor  Howard 
Hessman  and  AFL-CIO  President  Lane  Kirkland,  takes  a 
realistic,  but  humorous,  look  at  the  future  of  unions  in 
order  to  convey  a  serious  message  about  the  need  for 
better  membership  communications  and  the  usefulness 
of  newsletters  for  that  purpose.    Price  is  $1 5  for  local 
unions;  $35  for  all  others  including  national  and 
international  unions.   Contact  ILCA  at  815  16th  St., 
N.W.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006,  (202)637-5068. 


LABOR  HISTORY 


TRANSPORT  WORKERS 


In  describing  the  founder  of  the  Transport  Workers 
Union  of  America,  the  Rev.  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.  said, 
"Mike  Quill  spent  his  life  ripping  the  chains  of  bondage 
off  his  fellow  man.  This  is  a  man  the  ages  will 
remember."   A  new  paperback  edition  of  Mike  Quill  - 
Himself,  a  biography  of  the  late  labor  leader  is  now 
available  from  TWU.   Price  is  $9.95  plus  $1.50  for 
mailing.   Discounts  available  for  larger  orders.   Order 
from  TWU  Retirees  Association,  Local  100,  80  West 
End  Avenue,  New  York,  NY  10023.   Make  check 
payable  to  Shirley  Quill. 


UNIVERSITY  PRESS 


Penn  State's  Department  of  Labor  Studies  and 
Industrial  Relations  is  offering  discounts  of  up  to  25% 
on  two  items  in  its  publications  series  dealing  with 
labor  history.   Heritage  of  Struggle:  A  History  of 
American  Working  People  is  a  booklet  which 
emphasizes  the  ethnic  and  racial  diversity  of  American 


workers;  how  that  diversity  has  been  used  to  divide 
workers  and  how  the  labor  movement  has  united 
workers  in  a  common  struggle.    Non-discounted  price  is 
$2/copy.  Order  as  below. 

Sing  a  Song  of  Unsung  Heroes  and  Heroines  is  a 

book/cassette  tape  package  containing  biographical 
portraits  of  "unsung"  American  heroes  and  heroines 
such  as  William  Sylvis,  Terrence  Powderly  and  Mother 
Jones.   The  items  are  available  for  purchase  separately 
($5/booklet;  $10/cassette),  but  together  form  a  good 
combination  for  local  unions  who  want  donate  materials 
to  local  schools.   Orders  designed  for  donation  to 
schools  will  be  granted  a  discount.   To  order  either  of 
these  publications,  call  the  Dept.  of  Labor  Studies  and 
Industrial  Relations  at  (814)865-5425. 


SOCIAL  HISTORY 


The  ten-year-old  American  Social  History  Project, 
producers  of  the  textbook  and  videotape  series  Who 
Built  America?,  has  just  published  a  brochure  explaining 
their  activities,  history  and  mandate.   For  copies  of  the 
brochure  and  information  about  the  series,  write  or  call 
American  Social  History  Project,  Hunter  College,  695 
Park  Avenue,  Room  340  North,  New  York,  NY  10021, 
(212)772-4088. 


WORKFORCE  ISSUES 


WOMEN 


The  Institute  for  Women's  Policy  Research  has 
published  over  forty  research  papers  on  issues  such  as 
family  and  medical  leave,  employment  equity,  women 
and  poverty,  and  child  care.   For  a  list  of  available 
publications,  contact  the  Institute  for  Women's  Policy 
Research,  1400  20th  St.,N.W.,  Suite  104,  Washington, 
D.C.  20036,  (202)785-5100. 


DIVERSITY 


BNA  Communications,  Inc.  has  released  a  36-page 
report  on  how  organizations  are  dealing  with  workforce 
diversity  in  the  '90's.   The  report,  The  Challenge  of 
Diversity:  Equal  Employment  Opportunity  and  Managing 
Differences  in  the  1990s,  is  available  free  of  charge  in 
single  copies.  Call  (800)233-6067  or  write  BNA 
Communications,  Inc.,  9439  Key  West  Avenue, 
Rockville,  MD.  20850. 
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SOCIAL  SECURITY 


The  1991  Employees'  Fact  Sheet  on  Social  Security  & 
Medicare  contains  information  on  important  changes  in 
Medicare  and  Social  Security  coverage  for  working 
Americans.   The  Fact  Sheet  is  available  from  BNA 
Books  in  two  sizes  and  may  be  imprinted  with  your 
union  logo  and  message.   For  price  and  ordering 
information,  call  the  BNA  Response  Center  toll  free  at 
(800)372-1033. 


SAFETY  AND  HEALTH 


RADIATION 


Many  workers  are  becoming  increasingly  concerned 
about  the  health  effects  of  exposure  to  electromagnetic 
fields  and  other  forms  of  radiation.The  Oil,  Chemical  & 
Atomic  Workers,  District  Council  8  has  published  A 
Worker's  Guide  to  Electromagnetic  Radiation  which 
provides  information  on  the  effects  of  electromagnetic 
fields  as  well  as  suggestions  on  how  local  unions  can 
begin  to  deal  with  the  problem.   The  booklet  is  $5/copy 
(includes  shipping  and  handling)  from  OCAW  District  8 
Resource  Center,  1 155  W.  Chestnut  St.,  Suite  1-A, 
Union,  NJ  07083,  (201)687-1322. 


JOURNAL 


The  OCAW  is  also  involved  in  the  publication  of  a  new, 
quarterly  magazine  -  New  Solutions:  A  Journal  of 
Environmental  and  Occupational  Health  Policy.   Annual 
subscription  rate  is  $40/individuals;  $60/institutions 
and  foreign  subscriptions.    Write  to  New  Solutions, 
P.O.  Box  2812,  Denver,  CO  80201,  (303)987-2229. 


CUMULATIVE  TRAUMA 
DISORDERS 


It  Didn't  Have  to  Happen:  Preventing  CTDs  is  a  new 

35-minute  video  on  the  problems  of  cumulative  trauma 
disorders  and  the  importance  of  ergonomics.   The  video 
includes  interviews  with  five  injured  workers  and 
focuses  on  union  strategies  and  solutions  for  preventing 
CTDs.   The  video  is  available  in  both  English  and 
Spanish-language  versions.    Order  from  Labor 
Occupational  Health  Program,  2521  Channing  Way, 
Berkeley,  CA  94720,  (415)642-5507.    Cost  is  $35 
prepaid.    Make  checks  payable  to  "U.C.  Regents." 


COMMITTEES 


Penn  State's  Dept.  of  Labor  Studies  and  Industrial 
Relations  is  offering  a  discount  of  up  to  25%  on  bulk 
orders  of  Joint  Safety  and  Health  Committees:  A  Union 
Member's  Guide.   The  booklet  advises  on  how  to  set  up 
joint  committees,  gives  samples  of  contract  language 
and  a  basic  bibliography  on  safety  and  health.    Non- 
discounted  price  is  $5/copy.   To  order,  call  the  Dept.  of 
Labor  Studies  and  Industrial  Relations  at  (814)865- 
5425. 


TRAINING/RETRAINING/EDUCATION 


ADULT  WORKERS 


"Clearly,  the  U.S.  is  rich  in  training  resources,  however 
they  are  poorly  distributed  and  still  inadequate  for  the 
magnitude  of  the  challenge  presented  daily  by 
technological  advances."  So  says  a  new  report  issued 
by  the  Carnegie  Foundation  for  the  Advancement  of 
Teaching.   The  3-year,  298-page  study  is  titled  The 
Learning  Industry:  Education  for  Adult  Workers  and 
offers  a  broad  range  of  specific  proposals  to  strengthen 
adult  education  and  training.   Copies  are  available  for 
$10/paper;  $25/cloth  from  Princeton  University  Press, 
3175  Princeton  Pike,  Lawrenceville,  NJ  08648, 
(609)896-1344. 


TRAINING 


Education  and  Training  of  American  Workers  is  the  title 
of  a  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  paper  prepared  for  a 
December  1990  Organization  for  Economic  Cooperation 
and  Development  Conference.  The  paper  provides 
statistics  on  the  extent  and  cost  of  training  and 
summarizes  "what  we  know,"  "what  we  don't  know," 
and  "what  we  would  like  to  know"  about  employer- 
provided  training.    Copies  of  the  paper  are  available 
from  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  441  G  Street  N.W., 
Room  2831 -A,  Washington,  DC  20212. 


ADULT  STUDENTS 


100  Ways  Colleges  Serve  Adults  actually  contains  more 
than  one  hundred  examples  of  special  services  which 
colleges  have  developed  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
growing  population  of  adult  students.    The  booklet  is 
published  by  The  College  Board  and  is  available  for 
$9.95  (  +  $2.95  shipping  and  handling)  from  College 
Board  Publications,  Box  886,  New  York,  NY  10101- 
0886.    For  more  information,  call  (212)713-8000. 
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STUDY  CIRCLES 


One  out  of  every  five  adults  in  Sweden  regularly 
attends  study  circles  to  educate  themselves  and 
discuss  important  social  issues.    Study  Circles:  Coming 
Together  for  Personal  Growth  and  Social  Change 
traces  the  history  of  this  phenomenon  and  talks  about 
ways  to  transfer  the  process  to  the  United  States, 
including  an  account  of  how  the  International  Union  of 
Bricklayers  and  Allied  Craftsmen  have  successfully  used 
study  circles.   Cost  is  $9.95  (  +  $1 .50  shipping).    Order 
from  Seven  Locks  Press,  P.O.  Box  27,  Cabin  John,  MD 
20818  or  call  toll-free  (800)537-9359. 


YOUNG  WORKERS 


The  William  T.  Grant  Foundation's  Commission  on 
Work,  Family  and  Citizenship  has  issued  two  new 
reports  ~  Current  Federal  Policies  and  Programs  for 
Youth,  1989-90,   an  easy-to-use  guide  through  the 
maze  of  federal  programs  for  adolescents  and  young 
adults,  and  American  Youth:  A  Statistical  Snapshop 
which  provides  some  surprising  Census  Bureau 
statistics  on  education,  employment,  income,  drug  and 
alcohol  use,  rates  of  marriage,  and  childbearing  among 
16-24  year  olds.     Both  publications  are  $5.   Order  from 
W.T.  Grant  Foundation  Commission  on  Youth,  1001 
Connecticut  Ave.,  N.W.,  Suite  301,  Washington,  DC 
20036-5541. 


The  Foundation  also  funded  two  reports  from  the 
Education  Writers  Association  -  First  Jobs:  Young 
Workers  in  a  Changing  Economy  and  Training  for  Work: 
What  the  U.S.  Can  Learn  From  Europe.   First  Jobs  is 
$10;  Training   is  $5.   Add  $2  per  copy  for  shipping  and 
handling.    Order  from  Education  Writers  Association, 
1001  Connecticut  Ave.,  N.W.,  Suite  310,  Washington, 
DC  20036,  (202)429-9680. 


CITIZENSHIP 


Educating  for  Citizenship:  An  Urgent  Priority  is  a  report 
and  conference  proceedings  from  the  1990  Jennings 
Randolph  Forum  of  the  Council  for  the  Advancement  of 
Citizenship.    Summaries  from  sessions  on  "Citizenship 
Education,"  "The  Demographic  Challenge, "and  "Civic 
Education  Through  Community  Service"  are  provided 
along  with  discussion  questions  which  enhance  the 
usefulness  of  the  material  as  a  teaching  tool.    Copies 
are  $7.50.    Order  from  Council  for  the  Advancement  of 
Citizenship,  1200  18th  St.,  N.W.,  Suite  302, 
Washington,  DC  20036,  (202)857-0580. 
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OLDER  WORKERS 


The  International  Labour  Office  in  Geneva  has 
announced  publication  of  Training  for  Older  People:  A 
Handbook  which  describes  the  design  of  training 
programs  directed  towards  placing  older  workers  in  the 
labor  market.    Price  per  copy  is  $25.   Order  from  ILO 
Publications,  International  Labour  Office,  CH-1211 
Geneva  22,  Switzerland.   Telephone  (22)799-61-11. 
Fax  (22)798-63-58. 


DOMESTIC  AGENDA 


The  training  needs  of  our  aging  workforce  are  also 
addressed  in  The  Older  Worker,  a  guide  to  serving  the 
training,  education  and  development  requirements  of 
employees  over  the  age  of  fifty.   Price  is  $23.95. 
Order  from  Jossey-Bass,  Inc.,  Publishers,  350  Sansome 
St.,  San  Francisco,  CA  94104. 

SOCIAL  ISSUES 

The  Center  for  Community  Change  has  produced  a 
report,  America's  Third  Deficit:  Too  Little  Investment  in 
People  which  estimates  the  extent  of  the  country's 
domestic  problems  and  the  cost  involved  in  overcoming 
them.   While  we  have  focused  on  the  trade  and  budget 
deficits,  the  report  concludes  that  too  little  attention 
has  been  paid  to  the  country's  "third  deficit"  ~  the 
deficiency  of  investment  in  solving  (social)  problems 
that  are  undermining  us  economically  and  politically. 
The  report  is  available  for  $3/single  copy;  $2  each  for 
2-10  copies;  $1  each  for  more  than  10  copies.   Add  $2 
to  each  order  for  handling.    Order  from  Publications, 
Center  for  Community  Change,  1000  Wisconsin 
Avenue,  Washington,  DC  20007.  (202)342-0567. 


INFORMATION,  ETC. 


IN  MEMORIAM 


We  are  saddened  to  pass  along  the  news  that  Professor 
Emeritus  Terry  Connors,  long  a  member  of  the  labor 
education  staff  at  the  University  of  Illinois,  died  on 
January  14th.   Professor  Connors  authored  three  books 
and  numerous  articles  on  union  leadership  and  shop 
floor  behavior  and  was  well  known  for  his  skill  and 
dedication  as  a  teacher.  We  join  with  his  colleagues  in 
offering  condolences  to  his  family  and  many  friends. 
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AFL-CIO  TESTIMONY  The  following  are  examples  of  recent  AFL-CIO 

testimony.   For  copies,  write  to  AFL-CIO  Pamphlet 
Division,  Room  209,  815  16th  St.  N.W.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20006.   Be  sure  to  include  order  number  and  title. 

91-01  Lynn  Williams,  President,  United  Steelworkers  of 
America,  before  the  Senate  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Human  Resources  on  the  Recession  and 
Needed  Anti-Recession  Programs. 

91-02  William  J.  Cunningham,  Legislative 

Representative,  Dept.  of  Legislation,  AFL-CIO 
before  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
on  Human  Resources,  on  Unemployment 
Insurance  Programs. 

91-03  Thomas  R.  Donahue,  Secretary  Treasurer,  AFL- 
CIO  before  the  U.S.  Senate  Committee  on 
Finance  on  the  Proposed  U.S. -Mexico  Free  Trade 
Negotiations. 
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EDUCATION  UPDATE  Education  Update  is  a  bi-monthly  publication  issued  in 

January,  March,  May,  July,  September  and  November 
of  each  year.    If  you  wish  to  submit  material  for 
possible  inclusion  in  Education  Update,  please  keep  in 
mind  the  time  necessary  for  preparation,  publication 
and  bulk-rate  mailing  schedules.   For  example, 
information  about  a  conference  should  be  submitted 
two  months  in  advance,  if  possible. 

Articles,  publications,  or  news  should  be  sent  to: 
Mary  Lehman,  AFL-CIO  Department  of  Education,  c/o 
Education  Update. 


EDUCATION  UPDATE  ADDRESS  CORRECTION 

Detach  and  Mail  with  old  label  to:  AFL-CIO  department  of  Education,  c/o  Education  Update 

815  16th  Street,  N.W.,  Room  407,  Washington,  D.C.  20006 

Please  add  my  name  to  mailing  list. 

Please  correct  my  mailing  address. 

Name 

Organization 

Address 

City State Zip 
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GEORGE  MEANY  CENTER  COURSES 

The  George  Meany  Center  for  Labor  Studies  will  offer  9  workshops  during  April  and  May 
1991.   The  schedule: 

April  7-12,  1991  CRAFT  OF  NEGOTIATING  -  A  study  of  negotiating  tactics  that 

avoid  impasses  in  bargaining,  grievance,  and  leadership 
situations. 

April  14-19,  1991  ARBITRATION:  PREPARATION  AND  PRESENTATION  -  A 

workshop  presenting  mock  cases  before  professional 
arbitrators.   Sessions  will  be  videotaped. 

April  1  5-19,  1 991  EFFECTIVE  UNION  ACTION  IN  CIVIL  RIGHTS  -  The  annual 

conference  of  the  AFL-CIO  Civil  Rights  Department  for  civil 
rights  and  women's  rights  designees  of  AFL-CIO  unions. 

April  28-May  3,  1991  CONTRACT  NEGOTIATIONS  IN  THE  CONSTRUCTION 

INDUSTRY  -  An  institute  to  improve  bargaining  skills  of  union 
leaders  in  this  increasingly  complicated  industry. 

May  5-10,  1991  EFFECTIVE  SPEAKING  -  A  workshop  to  coach  speakers  on 

topic  selection,  research,  outlining,  and  delivery  in  front  of 
video  cameras.   Exercises  will  emphasize  listening  skills. 

May  5-10,  1991  ORGANIZING  IN  THE  CONSTRUCTION  INDUSTRY  -  A 

workshop  that  trains  building  trades  organizers  in  oral  and 
written  communications,  regional  survey  and  targeting 
techniques,  on-site  recruitment  and  labor  law. 

May  5-10,  1991  UNION  ISSUES  FOR  WORKING  WOMEN  -  An  institute  that 

identifies  the  concerns  of  working  women  and  shows  how 
unions  can  act  on  women's  issues  through  organizing, 
bargaining,  contract  administration  and  legislation. 

May  19-24,  1991  ADVANCED  ARBITRATION  -  An  advanced  program  that 

focuses  on  examination  and  cross-examination  of  witnesses, 
preparation  of  briefs  and  research. 

May  19-24,  1991  ORGANIZING  TECHNIQUES  I  -  A  review  of  key  elements  of  an 

organizing  compaign,  including  targeting,  house  calls,  picking 
winning  issues,  developing  plant  committees. 

For  more  information  about  labor  studies  programs  write  or  telephone  the  Rigistrar's  office, 
George  Meany  Center,  10,000  New  Hampshire  Avenue,  Silver  Spring,  Maryland  20903. 
Telephone  301/431-6400 
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Excerpts  from  the  AFL-CIO  Executive  Council  statement  on 
Health  Care  Reform,  issued  February  19.  1991  in  Bal  Harbour,  FL.: 

"We  call  upon  all  affiliates  to  join  the  Federation's  nationwide  grassroots  campaign  by  mobilizing  their 
members  in  an  all-out  lobbying  effort  to  win  national  reform. 

To  succeed  in  this  effort,  the  Federation  will  form  coalitions  with  consumer  groups,  employers, 
community-based  organizations  and  providers  to  call  on  Congress  for  expeditious  enactment  of 
federation  legislation  that  will: 

*  Guarantee  all  Americans  the  right  to  health  care  by  establishing  a  national  social  insurance 
program  that  includes  workers,  the  unemployed  and  others  not  in  the  labor  force  and 
incorporates  Medicare  and  Medicaid. 

*  Continue  the  labor  movement's  long-held  goal  of  a  social  insurance  national  health  program, 
while  recognizing  that  reform  may  come  about  in  stages.     Accordingly,  we  will  support 
measures  that  would  move  the  nation  toward  our  goals. 

*  Establish  a  national  cost  containment  program  that  includes  a  cap  on  health  expenditures, 
a  capital  budget  that  manages  the  now-uncontrolled  duplication  of  technology  and  improves 
the  allocation  of  resources,  and  a  federal  authority  that  negotiates  uniform  reimbursement  rates 
(with  hospitals,  doctors  and  other  providers)  to  be  used  by  all  payers. 

*  Create  a  national  commission  of  consumers,  labor,  management,  government  and  providers 
to  administer  the  program. 

*  Guarantee  a  core  package  of  health  care  benefits.  Supplemental  benefits  above  the  core 
package  can  be  provided  on  a  voluntary  basis  or  through  collective  bargaining. 

*  Contain  progressive  and  equitable  financing  that  requires  all  employers  to  contribute  toward 
health  care  coverage. 

*  Overhaul  the  existing  administrative  structure  by  establishing  requirements  for  administrative 
intermediaries  that  would  standardize  claims  forms,  restrict  the  number  of  entitles  participating 
in  the  system,  improve  delivery  of  care;  and  assure  that  no  individual  will  be  denied  coverage, 
regardless  of  age,  income,  employment  status  or  prior  health  care  history. 

*  Reduce  employment-based  retiree  health  care  costs  by  dropping  Medicare  eligibility  to  age 
60,  putting  the  program  in  line  with  the  average  retirement  age. 

*  Improve  quality  through  the  widespread  dissemination  of  information  to  physicians  through 
practice  guidelines,  create  a  national  system  for  technology  assessment  and  build  a  national 
data  base  on  the  cost  and  quality  of  care. 

*  Encourage  physicians  to  avoid  unnecessary  tests  and  medical  procedures,  while  developing 
a  better  system  for  handling  malpractice  disputes. 

*  Devise  a  strategy  to  provide  all  Americans  access  to  long-term  care  and  to  make  home  care 
available  to  the  chronically  ill." 
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LOCAL  1 445 


A.  F.  L.  -C.  I.O. 


725  South  Street  *   Boston,  Massachusetts  02131    *  327-6000   *  FAX  327-9638 
JOHN  PHINNEY,  president  PAUL  DUFAULT,  secretary-treasurer 


WOR*^ 


c 


March  8,  1991 


Joseph  Faherty,  President 
Massachusetts  AFL-CIO 
8  Beacon  Street 
Boston,   Ma.  02108 


Dear  Joe: 


On  behalf  of  Local  1445,  I  would  like  to  thank  you  and  your 
staff  for  your  assistance  with  our  activities  at  the  State  House, 
defending  the  "Blue  Laws". 

Our  recent  success  would  not  have  been  possible  without  your 
testimony  and  the  talents  of  the  AFL-CIO  staff,  specifically  Marty 
Foley,  John  Laughlin  and  Margaret  O'Connor. 


Again,  thank  you. 


Sincerely, 


!*^><_ 


hn  Phinney 
President 
UFCW,  Local  1445 


JP:rc 

cc:      Martin  Foley 
John  Laughlin 
Margaret  O'Connor 


a^^^^E.73 


c 


Ljiazieri,  -Jrrchitectural    ff fetal  and  Ljlaiiworkeri  rJLocal    Union    f/o.   1044 

^3.  of  X  -  CJ.O. 

25  Colgate  Road        Roslindale,  Massachusetts  02131 

Telephone  (617)  524-2365 

FAX  (617)  524-2623 


William  McDevitt 
President 


James  L.  Farmer 
Business  Manager 


Joseph  J.  Guiliano 
Business  Representative 


March    11,    1991 


Joseph  C.  Faherty,  President 
Massachusetts  AFL/CIO 
8  Beacon  Street 
Boston,  MA  02108 

Dear  Joe: 


I  want  to  take  this  opportunity  to  thank  you  for  your  help  and 
participation  in  our  National  Glaziers  Apprentice  Program. 

The  program  was  a  great  success.   All  of  the  Delegates  enjoyed 
listening  to  your  presentation.   It  is  people  like  yourself  who  take 
the  time  to  share  their  knowledge  and  experience  that  adds  so  much  more 
to  our  training  program. 

Again,  my  thanks  on  behalf  of  all  the  Delegates  and  a  special, 
personal  thank  you  from  my  heart.  You  made  me  look  good.  If  I  can 
ever  return  the  favor,  please  call. 


James  L.  Farmer 

Business  Manager 

Glaziers  &  Glassworkers  Local  Union  1044 


JLF:pvg 
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Health  Care  For  All 

25  West  Street.  2nd  Floor        Boston.  Massachusetts  02  II  I        350-7279 


March    8.     1991 


Joseph  C.  Faherty 
Massachusetts/AFL-CIO 
8  Beacon  Street 
Boston..  MA   02108 

Dear  Joe: 

I  want  to  thank  you  for  the  support  of  the  AFL-CIO  and  the 
work  that  you  did   to  stop  the  attempted  repeal  of  the  Universal 
Health  Care  law's  employer  mandate  in  the  House.   Without  the 
support  of  organized  labor,  it  is  very  likely  that  we  would  be 
facing  repeal  of  the  mandate  right  now.   Your  letter  of  support 
to  representatives  and  your  networking  were  indispensable  to  our 
victory  in  the  House. 

Requiring  all  employers  to  pay  their  fair  share  of  health 
care  costs  is  essential  to  the  development  of  a  humane,  rational 
and  affordable  health  care  system.   Keeping  the  employer  mandate 
on  the  books  strengthens  our  bargaining  position  in  the  next 
round  of  health  care  financing  negotiations.  It  signals  our 
intent  (and  hopefully  that  of  the  House)  to  eliminate  health  care 
freeloading  by  irresponsible  businesses. 

We  know  that  there  are  many  battles  ahead,,  but  together  we 
have  retained  the  state's  commitment  to  universal  access  to 
health  care.   Because  of  you,  the  prospect  of  genuine  health  care 
reform  is  a  little  closer. 

Thank  you  again  for  taking  a  leadership  role  in  defense  of 
the  employer  mandate.   We  look  forward  to  working  closely  with 
organized  labor  to  advance  a  fair  and  workable  health  care 
financing  system  that  is  in  the  interest  of  all  working  people  in 
the  Commonwealth. 


Sincerely , 


7& 


Rob  Restuccia 
Executive  Director 


BOSTON  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 


C 


superintendent  of  schools 
joseph  m.  Mcdonough 


March  8,  1991 


Joseph  Faherty,  Pres. 
Mass  AFL-CIO 
8  Beacon  St. 
Boston,  MA  02108 

Dear  Mr.  Faherty, 

What  do  you  really   know  about  Boston's  Public  Schools? 

*  Do  you  know  that  most  of  our  elementary  schools  are  small, 
bright,  nurturing  places? 

*  That  many  of  our  middle  schools  are  into  high  tech? 

*  That  many  of  our  children  go  on  to  colleges  like  B.U.  and 
Harvard? 

If  you  only   know  what  you  read  in  the  newspapers  or  see  on 
television,  you  might  get  the  impression  that  our  schools  are 
grim,  mediocre  warehouses  for  unruly  youngsters.  Nothing  could  be 
further  from  the  truth! 

Because  we  believe  in  our  students,  staff  and  administrators,  we 
invite  you  to  drop  in  and  visit  any  school  during  the  Open  House 
Days  on 

MARCH  19  through  MARCH  22.  1991 

AH  schools  will  be  open  and  doing  what  they  do  best — educating 
and  inspiring  the  most  diverse  student  population  in  the  State. 

Just  choose  a  school  that  you  have  heard  or  read  about,  perhaps 
the  school  you  graduated  from,  or  the  one  nearest  your  home  or 
office,  and  see  it  up  close  and  at  work. 

Remember:  we  are  not  asking  you  to  take  our  word  on  this,  and  we 
don't  want  you  to  take  anybody  else's  word  either.  Please  come 
and  judge  for  yourself! 


Joseph  M.  McDonough 
Superintendent  of  Schools 


26  COURT  STREET  •  BOSTON,  MASSACHUSETTS  02108  •  726-6200  AREA  617 


Albers 

SlteMPANY 


11  DUPONT  CIRCLE.  NW 
SUITE  300 
WASHINGTON,  DC  20036-1207 
202/328-9333 
FAX  202/328-9337 

March  15,  1991 

Mr.  Joe  Faherty 

President 

Massachusetts  AFL-CIO 

8  Beacon  Street 

Boston,  Massachusets   02108 

Dear  Joe: 

I  want  to  thank  you  for  participating  in  the  session  on  workers' 
compensation  that  was  held  in  conjunction  with  the  AFL-CIO  annual 
meeting  in  Bal  Harbour.   I  hope  you  found  it  worthwhile. 

As  I  indicated  in  setting  up  this  session,  the  insurance  industry 
needs  to  better  understand  how  it  is  viewed  by  the  major 
participants  in  WC,  that  is,  employees  and  employers.  Of  course, 
it  also  needs  to  learn  and  better  appreciate  the  opposing  views 
on  a  number  of  its  policy  positions.  Your  active  involvement  in 
this  session  helped  the  Alliance  get  started  on  road  to  achieve 
these  goals. 

As  you  are  aware,  we  did  not  tape  the  session  and  my  notes  will 
undoubtedly  not  capture  all  of  the  points  made  by  you  and  your 
colleagues.  I  would  welcome  any  elaboration  on  the  points  you 
raised  or  any  further  thoughts  you  might  have  on  WC  and  the 
insurance  industry.  Please  feel  free  to  drop  me  a  note  or  call 
me  on  the  telephone.  I  would  also  appreciate  your  thoughts  on 
the  value  of  additional  sessions  of  this  sort  or  of  further 
communication  of  a  different  nature  between  organized  labor  and 
the  insurance  industry. 

The  Alliance  viewed  this  session  as  very  positive  and  would 
welcome  further  discussions  and  exchanges  of  ideas  and 
information  with  organized  labor.  As  we  discussed  at  the  end  of 
the  session,  WC  is  a  hot  issue  in  Massachusetts  this  year.  I 
would  like  to  get  together  to  discuss  this  on  my  next  trip  to 
Boston  and  will  call  you  in  advance  to  see  if  you  have  the  time 
to  get  together. 


Sincerely, 

T3i£f 

William  E.  Albers 
cc:  Jim  Ellenberger 


American  Federation  of  Labor  and  Congress  of  Industrial  Organizations 


815  Sixteenth  Street,  N.W. 
Washington,  D.C.  20006 
(202)  637-5000 


LANE  KIRKLAND  PRESIDENT 

Albert  Shanker 
William  H.  Wynn 
Joyce  D.  Miller 
Richard  I.  Kilroy 
William  H.  Bywaler 
John  T,  Joyce 
Robert  A.  Georglne 
Jay  Mazur 
John  J.  Barry 
Susan  Bianchi-Sand 
John  N.  Sturdivant 


EXECUTIVE  COUNCIL 

THOMAS  R.  DONAHUE  SECRETARY-TREASURER 


Edward  T.  Hanley 
John  DeConcini 
John  J,  Sweeney 
Vincent  R.  Sombrotto 
Marvin  J.  Boede 
Lynn  R.  Williams 
Milan  Stone 
Lenore  Miller 
Sigurd  Lucassen 
Moe  Bitter 
Richard  L.  Trumka 


Angeio  Fosco 
Wayne  E.  Glenn 
James  E.  Hatfield 
Gerald  W.  McEntee 
Owen  Bieber 
Morton  Bahr 
Gene  Upshaw 
Jack  Sheinkman 
William  J.  McCarthy 
George  J.  Kourpias 
Frank  Hanley 


February  21,  1991 


Dear  Trade  Unionist: 

Enclosed  is  a  kit  on  the  Earned  Income  Credit  -  an  important  tax  benefit  for  low  income 
workers. 

It  can  offset  Federal  taxes  owed  and/or  provide  a  government  check  for  the  family 
budget  and  it  is  easy  to  apply  for. 

We  would  appreciate  your  spreading  the  word  on  the  EIC  through  the  appropriate 
channels  in  your  jurisdiction. 

Limited  extra  copies  of  the  kit  are  available.  If  you  need  additional  copies,  please 
contact  Scott  Barrancik  at  the  Center  on  Budget  and  Policy  Priorities,  777  North  Capitol 
Street,  N.E.,  Suite  705,  Washington,  D.C.    20002,  telephone  202/408-1080. 

Thank  you  for  your  help  with  this  informational  effort. 

Sincerely  and  fraternally, 

r 

V 


%sdff''(^L^ 


Rudy  Oswald 

Director 

Department  of  Economic  Research 

JV:fmw 

Enclosure 


Jtxe  Velasquez  * 

Director 

Department  of  Community  Services 
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Fact  Pack 


Working  Parents: 

Get  the  Money 
You've  Earned! 


A  PROJECT  OF 

THE  CENTER  ON  BUDGET 

AND  POLICY  PRIORITIES 

777  NORTH  CAPITOL  ST.,  NE 

SUITE  705 

WASHINGTON,  DC  20002 

202/408-1080 


EARNED 
INCOME 
CREDIT 

CAMPAIGN 

A  campaign  made  possible 

by  the  generous  support  of  advocacy, 

business,  labor,  non-profit,  and  religious 

organizations  and  of  state  and 

local  officials. 


Working  Parents: 

Get  the  Money  You've  Earned! 


File  for  the  EARNED  INCOME  CREDIT— The  Working  Family's  Tax  Benefit 


Y 


ou're  probably  eligible  for  the  federal 
government's  EARNED  INCOME  CREDIT 

if  you're  a  working  parent  with  at  least  one 
child  at  home  and  you  earned  less  than  $20,264 
in  1990. 

This  means  as  much  as  $953  in  your  pocket.  A 
check  could  be  sent  directly  to  you  —  from  the 
IRS. 

You  can  get  a  check  even  if  you  earned  too  little 
to  owe  any  income  tax. 

The  EARNED  INCOME  CREDIT  is  easy  to 
get.  No  lines  to  stand  in.  No  red  tape.  All  you 
need  to  do  is  file  a  federal  income  tax  return 
(form  1040  or  1040A)  and  fill  out  the  line  on 
the  EARNED  INCOME  CREDIT. 


Collect  your  EARNED 
INCOME  CREDIT. 

It's  for  working  families 
like  yours  —  because  you 
earned  it. 


If  you  earned  too  little  to  owe  income  tax,  the 
IRS  will  send  you  a  check.  If  you  owe  income 
tax,  the  EARNED  INCOME  CREDIT  re 

duces  what  you  pay. 

There's  another  way  to  get  your  EARNED 
INCOME  CREDIT.  Your  employer  can  add  it 
to  your  pay  over  the  course  of  the  year. 

For  more  information,  ask  your  employer  or  call 
the  IRS  toll  free  at  1-800-829-1040. 


EARNED 
INCOME 
CREDIT 


CAMPAIGN 


A  campaign  made  possible  by  the  generous 
support  of  advocacy,  business.  labor,  non- 
profit, and  religious  organizations  and  of  state 
and  local  officials.  .«®.. 


Padres  o  Madres 
que  trabajan: 

jReciban  el  dinero  que  se  han  ganado! 


Soliciten  el  CREDITO  POR INGRESO  DE  TRABAJO 

El  beneficio  tributario  para  las  familias  que  trabajan 


S 


'  i  usted  es  padre  o  madre  que  trabaja,  tiene  por 
lo  menos  un  hijo  que  aun  vive  en  casa  y  gano  en 
1990  menos  de  $20,264,  es  probable  que  tenga 
derecho  a  recibir  el  CREDITO  POR  INGRESO 
DE  TRABAJO  (EARNED  INCOME  CREDIT) 
del  gobierno  federal. 

Esto  puede  significar  hasta  $953  en  su  bolsillo. 
Le  podria  ser  enviado  un  cheque  directamente  de 
la  Oficina  de  Rentas  Internas  (IRS). 

Puede  recibir  un  cheque  aunque  haya  ganado  tan 
poco  que  no  haya  tenido  que  pagar  impuestos. 

El  CREDITO  POR  INGRESO  DE  TRABAJO 

es  facil  de  obtener.  No  tiene  que  esperar  en  ninguna 
fila.  No  hay  ningiin  papeleo.  Solo  tiene  que  llenar 
su  planilla  de  declaration  de  impuestos  federates  (el 
formulario  1040  o  1040A)  y  completar  la  linea  del 
CREDITO  POR  INGRESO  DE  TRABAJO. 

Si  gano  tan  poco  que  no  debe  ningiin  impuesto,  la 
Oficina  de  Rentas  Internas  le  enviara  un  cheque. 
Si  usted  debe  impuestos,  el  CREDITO  POR 
INGRESO  DE  TRABAJO  reducira  su  deuda. 


Reciba  su  CREDITO  POR 
INGRESO  DE  TRABAJO. 

Es  para  familias  trabajadoras 
como  la  suya — porque  ustedes 
se  lo  merecen. 


Hay  tambien  otra  manera  de  obtener  el  CREDITO 
POR  INGRESO  DE  TRABAJO.  Su  patron 
puede  anadfrselo  a  su  sueldo  durante  el  ano. 

Para  mas  information,  preguntele  a  su  patron  o 
llame  gratuitamente  a  la  Oficina  de  Rentas  Internas 
al  telefono  1-800-829-1040. 

CAMPANA  PARA  EL 

CREDITO  POR  INGRESO 

DE  TRABAIO 

Esta  campana  ha  sido  posible  gracias  al  apoyo  generoso  de 
organizaciones  defensoras  de  los  derechos  del  pueblo,  organizaciones 
comerciales,  laborales,  no  lucrativas  y  religiosas,  y  tambien  de 
funcionarios  de  gobierno  local  y  estatal.  «^.i 


Working  Parents: 

Get  the  Money  You've  Earned! 


File  for  the  Earned  Income  Credit — The  Working  Family's  Tax  Benefit 


Y„ 


I  ou're  probably  eligible  for  the 
federal  government's  EARNED 
INCOME  CREDIT  if  you're  a 

working  parent  with  at  least  one  child 
at  home  and  you  earned  less  than 
$20,264  in  1990. 

This  means  as  much  as  $953  in  your 
pocket.  A  check  could  be  sent  directly 
to  you  —  from  the  IRS. 

You  can  get  a  check  even  if  you 
earned  too  little  to  owe  any 
income  tax. 

The  EARNED  INCOME  CREDIT 

is  easy  to  get.  All  you  need  to  do  is  file 


a  federal  income  tax  return  (form 
1040  or  1040A)  and  fill  out  the  line  on 
the  EARNED  INCOME  CREDIT. 

If  you  earned  too  little  to  owe  income 
tax,  the  IRS  will  send  you  a  check.  If 
you  do  owe  income  tax,  the 
EARNED  INCOME  CREDIT 

reduces  what  you  pay. 

For  more  information,  ask  your  em- 
ployer or  call  the  IRS  toll  free  at 
1-800-829-1040. 
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A  campaign  made 
possible  by  the 
generous  support 
of  advocacy, 
business,  labor, 
non-profit,  and 
religious  organiza- 
tions and  of  state 
and  local  officials. 


Collect  your  EARNED  INCOME  CREDIT 

It's  for  working  families  like  yours  — 
because  you  earned  it. 
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Padres  o  Madres  que  trabajan: 

iReciban  el  dinero  que  se  han  ganado! 


Soliciten  el  CREDITO  POR INGRESO  DE  TRABAJO 

El  beneficio  tributario  para  las  familias  que  trabajan 


S 


usted  es  padre  o  madre  que  trabaja  y 
tiene  por  lo  menos  un  hijo  que  aun  vive  en 
casa,  y  en  1990  gano  menos  de  $20,264, 
es  probable  que  tenga  derecho  a  recibir  el 
CREDITO  POR  INGRESO  DE 
TRABAJO  (EARNED  INCOME 
CREDIT)  del  gobierno  federal. 

Esto  puede  significar  hasta  $953  en  su 
bolsillo.  Le  podria  ser  enviado  un  cheque 
directamente  de  la  Oficina  de  Rentas 
Internas  (IRS).  Puede  recibir  un  cheque 
aunque  haya  ganado  tan  poco  que  no  debe 
ningun  impuesto. 

El  CREDITO  POR  INGRESO  DE 
TRABAJO  es  facil  de  obtener.  Solo  tiene 
que  llenar  su  planilla  de  declaration  de 
impuestos  federales  (el  formulario  1040  o 


1040 A)  y  completar  la  lrnea  del 
CREDITO  POR  INGRESO  DE 
TRABAJO.  Si  gano  tan  poco  que  no 
debe  ningun  impuesto,  la  Oficina  de 
Rentas  Internas  le  enviara  un  cheque.  Si 
usted  debe  impuestos,  el  CREDITO 
POR  INGRESO  DE  TRABAJO 
reducira  su  deuda. 

Para  mas  information,  pregiintele  a 
su  patron  o  llame  gratuitamente  a  la 
Oficina  de  Rentas  Internas  al  telefono 
1-800-829-1040. 


CAMPANA  PARA  EL 

CREDITO  POR  INGRESO 

DE  TRABAIO 

Esta  campana  ha  sido 
posible  gracias  al  apoyo 
generoso  de  organizaciones 
defensoras  de  los  derechos 
del  pueblo,  organizaciones 
comerciales,  laborales,  no 
lucrativas  y  religiosas,  y 
tambien  de  funcionarios  de 
gobierno  local  y  estatal. 


Reciba  su  CREDITO  POR  INGRESO  DE 
TRABAJO.  Es  para  familias  trabajadoras 
como  la  suya — porque  ustedes  se  lo 
merecen. 


ADDENDUM:  IMPORTANT  NEWS  FROM  THE  IRS 

As  the  1991  EIC  Campaign  kit  went  into  distribution,  word 
came  from  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  that  filing  for  the  Earned 
Income  Credit  will  be  easier  this  year  than  previously  thought. 

While  it  is  still  useful  for  families  to  try  to  calculate  their  EIC 
themselves,  the  IRS  says  that  eligible  families  need  only  write  "EIC" 
in  the  space  next  to  the  line  marked  "Earned  Income  Credit"  on  their 
tax  return.    This  is  line  57  on  Form  1040  and  line  28c  on  Form 
1040A. 

If  a  family  simply  writes  "EIC"  in  the  blank  next  to  this  line, 
the  IRS  will  compute  the  family's  credit. 

Even  if  an  eligible  family  fails  to  write  "EIC"  next  to  the 
appropriate  line  or  to  figure  their  credit  themselves,  the  IRS  may  still 
calculate  the  credit  and  award  it  to  the  family.    But  IRS  will  not  take 
this  extra  step  in  all  cases.    Therefore,  an  eligible  family's  safest 
approach  is  either  to  write  "EIC"  in  the  appropriate  space,  or  to 
calculate  the  amount  of  their  credit  themselves.    (This  year's  federal 
income  tax  booklet  includes  an  EIC  worksheet  for  families  who  wish 
to  calculate  their  credit.) 
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Dear  Friend: 

Thanks  for  your  interest  in  the  EARNED  INCOME  CREDIT  CAMPAIGN.    We  look 
forward  to  your  organization  joining  the  thousands  of  advocacy,  labor,  business, 
social  service,  and  religious  organizations,  as  well  as  the  numerous  state  and  local 
officials,  who  are  involved  in  this  effort. 

Our  goal  is  to  educate  the  many  low  income  working  families  throughout  the  country 
who  are  eligible  for  the  Earned  Income  Credit  but  may  not  be  aware  of  it.  You  can 
play  a  crucial  role  in  making  this  campaign  a  success. 

The  EIC  is  a  tax  credit  for  families  that  work— full  time,  part  time  or  part  of  the 
year— and  have  children.    To  qualify,  families  must  have  earned  less  than  $20,264  in 
1990  and  have  at  least  one  child  living  with  them.    The  maximum  EIC  benefit  is 
$953.    Legislation  passed  in  the  fall  of  1990  will  make  EIC  benefits  substantially 
larger  in  future  years.    The  enclosed  fact  sheet  explains  the  EIC  in  greater  detail. 

But  to  receive  their  credit,  eligible  families  must  file  an  income  tax  return. 

That's  the  problem.  Many  of  the  low  income  families  eligible  for  the  EIC  earn  too 
little  to  owe  any  federal  income  taxes.  Since  they  don't  owe  anything,  some  don't 
file. 

Many  of  you  participated  in  the  first  two  EIC  outreach  campaigns,  and  we  appreciate 
your  help.    The  IRS  has  reported  that  receipt  of  the  EIC  grew  24  percent  between 
tax  years  1987  and  1988 — an  increase  of  2  million  families.    More  than  11  million 
families  received  the  EIC  for  tax  year  1988.    (Data  for  tax  year  1989  are  not  yet 
available.)    The  IRS  credits  the  EIC  Campaign  with  a  major  role  in  bringing  about 
this  increase. 
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However,  there  are  still  substantial  numbers  of  families  who  are  eligible  but  do  not 
receive  the  credit.  By  one  recent  estimate,  as  many  as  one  in  every  four  families 
eligible  for  the  EIC— or  3  million  to  4  million  families — do  not  receive  it. 

We  need  your  help  in  reaching  these  families— and  informing  them  about  how 
they  can  receive  the  EIC  benefits  to  which  they  are  entitled. 

Legislation  enacted  in  the  fall  of  1990  makes  EIC  outreach  easier  than  in  the  past. 
Effective  immediately,  a  family's  EIC  benefit  no  longer  counts  as  income  when  the 
family's  eligibility  or  benefit  level  is  determined  for  AFDC,  SSI,  Medicaid,  or  food 
stamps.    Welfare  agencies  can  now  wholeheartedly  promote  the  EIC  to  their  clients. 

The  new  legislation  also  affects  families  who  choose  to  receive  the  EIC  in 
installments  in  their  regular  paychecks.    After  January  1,  1991,  families  who  file  with 
their  employer  to  receive  EIC  "advance  payments"  will  receive  significantly  larger 
benefits  than  in  the  past.    You  may  be  able  to  use  this  newly  enacted  increase  to 
promote  the  advance  payment  option. 

The  EIC  Fact  Pack  contains  easy-to-use  materials  for  organizations  like  yours— those 
who  care  and  understand  the  importance  of  this  campaign.   We  encourage  you  to 
use  them. 

As  you  will  note,  the  enclosed  poster  and  flyer  are  printed  in  both  English  and 
Spanish.   The  proportion  of  Hispanic  families  that  work  but  earn  low  wages  is 
particularly  high.    This  is  also  true  for  rural  families.    Special  emphasis  needs  to  be 
placed  on  outreach  efforts  in  rural  areas  and  among  Hispanics. 


The  kit  includes: 

SUMMARY  FACT  SHEET   This  describes  the  EIC,  who's  eligible,  its  legislative  history,  and  the 
benefits  of  the  program  to  individuals,  local  governments,  and  the  business  community.   The  fact 
sheet  can  be  used  as  a  reference  document  for  those  with  questions  about  the  EIC.    If  you  launch 
your  own  grassroots  campaign,  the  fact  sheet  will  be  helpful  in  drafting  press  releases,  statements, 
public  service  announcements,  and  mailings  to  other  organization  leaders,  state  and  local  officials 
and  journalists. 

COMMUNITY  OUTREACH  STRATEGIES   This  reviews  effective  strategies  used  in  local  EIC 
campaigns  in  1989  and  1990.    Included  are  specific  suggestions  as  well  as  brief  summaries  of 
several  successful  campaigns. 

ALL-PURPOSE  FLYERS    Printed  in  English  and  Spanish,  these  letter-size  flyers  can  be  reproduced 
and  included  in  membership  or  informational  mailings  and  in  press  packets.    They  can  be  distributed 
at  day  care  centers,  libraries,  banks,  shelters,  and  other  sites.   Take  a  stack  to  meetings,  training 
sessions,  rallies — and  encourage  employers  to  give  a  flyer  to  every  employee.    These  flyers  are  a 
good  vehicle  to  get  the  word  out  and  bring  positive  exposure  to  your  organization.   The  flyers  can 
also  be  used  as  a  full-page  ad  in  your  publications.   There  is  space  on  the  bottom  for  you  to 
include  your  organization's  name  or  logo. 

ATTRACTIVE  CAMPAIGN  POSTERS   These  11"  x  17"  posters  are  printed  in  English  and  Spanish. 
Display  them  in  high  traffic  areas,  such  as  lunchrooms,  employee  lounges,  buses  and  subways, 
union  halls,  churches,  community  bulletin  boards,  store  windows,  laundromats,  and  other  public 
places.    Include  your  organization's  name  or  logo  in  the  lower  left  corner  and  reproduce  the  posters 
as  needed. 

The  Fact  Pack  includes  other  fact  sheets  that  can  help  you  mount  an  effective  local  EIC  outreach 
campaign.   Among  them: 

•  Local  IRS  telephone  numbers  for  those  with  questions  about  the  EIC  or  needing  help  in 
filling  out  a  tax  form. 

•  A  table  that  includes  the  number  of  EIC  recipients  in  each  state  and  the  total  dollar  amount 
of  EIC  benefits  they  received. 

•  A  description  of  EIC  legislation  passed  last  fall  and  its  effect  on  this  and  future  EIC  outreach 
efforts. 

•  An  explanation,  for  both  employees  and  employers,  of  how  employees  can  receive  the  EIC 
during  the  course  of  the  year  in  their  paychecks. 

•  A  description  of  how  the  EIC  can  help  families  work  their  way  off  welfare. 

The  EARNED  INCOME  CREDIT  can  make  a  real  difference  in  the  lives  of  many  low  income 
families.    It  also  can  facilitate  local  coalition-building  with  a  wide  variety  of  community  officials, 
organizations,  and  businesses.    We  are  counting  on  your  support  and  enthusiasm  in  this  worthwhile 
effort.    If  you  have  any  questions  about  the  EIC,  call  the  IRS  toll  free  at  1-800-829-1040.    If  you 
have  any  questions  about  the  campaign,  please  call  Scott  Barancik  or  Samantha  Woolsey  at  the 
Center  on  Budget  and  Policy  Priorities  at  1-202-408-1080.    Thanks  again  for  your  help — and  good 
luck! 


3ert  (^etensteln 
Executive  Director 
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Eligibility  Requirements  for  the  Earned  Income  Credit 

The  Earned  Income  Credit,  or  EIC,  is  a  tax  credit  for  working  families  that  have  both 
earned  and  adjusted  gross  income  in  1990  of  less  than  $20,264  and  that  have  at  least 
one  child  living  at  home  for  at  least  half  of  the  year. 

The  credit  is  "refundable."   This  means  that  eligible  low  income  working  families  can 
benefit  from  the  EIC  even  if  they  owe  no  federal  income  tax  or  have  no  income 
tax  withheld.    Eligible  families  that  owe  no  income  tax  receive  a  check  from  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service  in  the  amount  of  their  credit. 

But  to  receive  this  check,  eligible  families  must  file  a  federal  income  tax  return. 
Those  who  do  not  owe  any  taxes  can  file  their  tax  return  at  any  time.   They  will  not  be 
penalized  if  they  miss  the  April  1 5th  deadline. 

If  a  family  does  owe  federal  income  tax,  the  EIC  reduces  the  amount  it  owes.    If  the 
family  is  entitled  to  an  EIC  benefit  that  is  larger  than  the  amount  of  income  tax  it  owes, 
the  family's  tax  will  be  reduced  to  zero — and  the  IRS  will  issue  the  family  a  check  for 
the  remaining  amount  of  its  EIC. 

To  receive  the  EIC,  families  must  file  a  1040  or  1040A  federal  income  tax  form. 
Families  that  file  the  1040EZ  form  (the  shortest  of  the  forms)  do  not  get  the  EIC. 

When  filing  the  1040  or  1040A  form,  families  should  attempt  to  fill  out  the  line  on  the 
Earned  Income  Credit.1    While  the  IRS  will  compute  the  credit  automatically  for  some 
eligible  families  that  fail  to  fill  out  the  EIC  line,  the  IRS  now  limits  the  circumstances  in 
which  it  will  perform  this  service.    Also,  a  parent  filing  as  a  "single"  tax  filer  rather  than 
a  "head  of  household"  cannot  get  the  EIC.   To  be  eligible,  parents  must  file  as  a 
"married  couple  filing  a  joint  return,"  a  "head  of  household,"  or  a  "qualifying  widow  (or 
widower)  with  dependent  child." 

Eligible  families  may  choose  to  receive  their  EIC  throughout  the  year  in  their  regular 
paychecks,  rather  than  waiting  to  claim  it  on  their  tax  return.    Employees  who  wish  to 
have  the  EIC  payments  added  to  their  paychecks  should  ask  their  employer  for  a  W-5 
form,  complete  the  form,  and  file  it  with  their  employer.    If  an  eligible  employee  does 
file  the  W-5,  the  employer  is  required  to  add  the  employee's  EIC  payments  into  the 
paychecks  during  the  course  of  the  year.    The  employer  simply  subtracts  this  amount 
from  the  amount  of  income  and  payroll  tax  it  would  otherwise  deposit  with  the  IRS. 
For  more  information  on  how  to  receive  the  EIC  in  regular  paychecks,  see  the  enclosed 
fact  sheet  titled  "Receiving  EIC  By  Paycheck:  The  Advance  Payment  Option." 

Eligible  families  may  also  file  for  retroactive  EIC  payments  from  the  last  three  years 
—tax  years  1987,  1988  and  1989— if  they  have  not  already  filed  income  tax  returns  for 
those  years. 

More  than  11.1  million  low  income  families  received  the  EIC  for  tax  year  1988. 

Why  the  Need  for  a  Campaign  on  the  Earned  Income  Credit? 

Informing  low  income  families  about  the  credit— and  the  need  to  file  a  federal  tax  return 
to  receive  it— is  very  important.   This  is  true  for  two  reasons.    First,  the  federal  Tax 
Reform  Act  of  1986  eliminated  federal  income  tax  liabilities  for  millions  of  low  income 
working  families.    As  a  result,  many  low  income  working  families  no  longer  owe  any 
federal  income  taxes.    A  substantial  number  of  these  families  may  think  there  is  no 
reason  to  file  a  tax  return,  especially  if  they  receive  a  W-2  form  from  their  employer 
that  shows  no  federal  income  tax  was  withheld  during  the  past  year.    If  they  fail  to  file 
a  return,  however,  they  lose  the  EIC  benefits  to  which  they  are  entitled. 
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'This  is  line  57  on  the  1040  form  and  line  28c  on  the  1040A  form. 


Also,  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1986  enlarged  the  EIC.  Most  working  families  earning  between  $6,000 
and  $12,000  in  1990  now  qualify  for  a  credit  of  more  than  $800.  The  maximum  EIC  benefit  for  tax 
year  1990  is  $953. 

Legislative  History  of  the  EIC 

Created  by  Congress  in  1975,  the  Earned  Income  Credit  was  designed  to  offset  the  regressive  impact 
that  Social  Security  payroll  taxes  have  on  low  income  working  families.   The  EIC  also  serves  as  an 
incentive  to  work  and  earn  income.    The  EIC  was  enlarged  by  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1986. 

In  the  fall  of  1990,  legislation  was  enacted  to  expand  the  EIC  further.    Beginning  with  tax  year  1991, 
EIC  payments  to  eligible  families  will  increase  substantially.    However,  these  expansions  in  the  Earned 
Income  Credit  are  not  effective  for  tax  year  1990.    For  more  information  on  how  the  new  legislation  will 
affect  future  EIC  benefits— and  its  relevance  to  this  and  future  campaigns— see  the  fact  sheet  titled 
"New  Law  Greatly  Expands  EIC  Benefits." 

The  Benefits  of  the  EIC 

To  State  and  Local  Governments  and  Residents 

t  Increased  receipt  of  the  EIC  boosts  state  and  local  economies.    In  1989,  nearly  $6  billion  in 

federal  EIC  funds  flowed  into  the  50  states,  assisting  more  than  11  million  American  families. 
Most  EIC  benefits  are  spent  locally. 

•  If  more  working  poor  families  file  federal  income  tax  returns  and  receive  EIC  benefits,  the 
poverty  of  these  families  will  be  lessened.   This  can  reduce  somewhat  the  need  for  increased 
public  services  and  therefore  can  benefit  state  and  local  governments  from  a  fiscal  standpoint. 

•  The  EIC  is  a  work  incentive.    It  helps  ensure  that  the  benefits  of  work  surpass  the  benefits  of 
public  assistance. 

To  Corporations  and  Businesses 

t  EIC  benefits  boost  the  effective  return  that  employees  receive  for  their  work,  at  no  additional 

cost  to  employers. 

•  EIC  benefits  increase  the  purchasing  power  of  low  income  consumers. 

To  Rural  and  Heavily  Hispanic  Areas 

•  The  proportion  of  families  that  work  and  earn  low  wages  is  particularly  high  in  rural  areas  and 
among  Hispanics.    Increased  use  of  the  EIC  can  be  especially  important  for  these  families  and 
for  the  communities  in  which  they  reside. 

How  Can  Eligible  Families  Find  Out  More  about  the  EIC? 

The  Center  on  Budget  and  Policy  Priorities  is  spearheading  a  national  public  education  campaign. 
Many  social  service  organizations,  labor  unions,  employers,  churches,  charities,  community  and 
neighborhood  organizations,  and  government  entities  are  part  of  this  effort. 

Low  income  families  are  encouraged  to  ask  their  employer  about  the  EIC,  to  call  their  local  Internal 
Revenue  Service  office,  or  to  call  the  toll-free  IRS  hotline  at  1-800-829-1040.    (For  local  IRS  phone 
numbers,  see  the  flyer  titled  "Phone  Numbers  To  Call  For  EIC  Information  Or  Tax  Help"  in  this  kit.) 
Families  may  also  visit  local  volunteer  IRS  tax  clinics  (Volunteer  Information  Tax  Assistance,  or  VITA 
offices)  for  assistance  in  filling  out  their  tax  forms  during  the  tax  filing  season.    For  the  phone  number 
of  the  nearest  VITA  office,  call  your  local  IRS  office  or  call  the  toll-free  IRS  800  number. 


EIC  PARTICIPATION  BY  STATE 


The  latest  data  available  from  the  IRS  on  the  number  of  EIC  beneficiaries  in 
each  state  are  printed  below.    Please  note  these  data  are  for  tax  year  1988  and 
reflect,  in  most  cases,  EIC  benefits  that  were  received  in  1989  for  the  1988  tax  year. 

The  table  indicates  that  over  11.1  million  families  nationwide  received  the 
EIC  for  tax  year  1988,  an  increase  of  24  percent  over  the  previous  year.  These 
families  obtained  total  EIC  benefits  of  $5.9  billion. 
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Alabama 

276,555 

$156,275,000 

Alaska 

15,635 

7,204,000 

Arizona 

179,792 

96,526,000 

Arkansas 

158,641 

87,371,000 

California 

1 ,375,678 

754,415,000 

Colorado 

135,613 

70,746,000 

Connecticut 

70,144 

33,810,000 

Delaware 

26,856 

14,291,000 

District  of  Columbia 

40,104 

20,420,000 

Florida 

636,376 

349,276,000 

Georgia 

382,423 

210,378,000 

Hawaii 

38,014 

18,349,000 

Idaho 

48,734 

25,450,000 

Illinois 

446,453 

231,069,000 

Indiana 

227,070 

118,971,000 

Iowa 

94,865 

47,544,000 

Kansas 

93,926 

47,414,000 

Kentucky 

197,167 

106,466,000 

Louisiana 

300,045 

168,052,000 

Maine 

49,245 

24,820,000 

Maryland 

178,170 

91,590,000 

Massachusetts 

139,659 

68,151,000 

Michigan 

291,467 

147,176,000 

Minnesota 

122,226 

60,193,000 

Mississippi 

227,381 

131,110,000 

Missouri 

232,142 

122,113,000 

Montana 

40,124 

20,856,000 

Nebraska 

63,049 

32,034,000 

Nevada 

49,379 

25,840,000 

New  Hampshire 

29,387 

14,430,000 

New  Jersey 

277,038 

141,900,000 

New  Mexico 

105,367 

56,536,000 

New  York 

710,531 

371,120,000 

North  Carolina 

389,037 

214,080,000 

North  Dakota 

27,920 

13,922,000 

Ohio 

397,824 

203,503,000 

Oklahoma 

170,047 

91,095,000 

Oregon 

115,402 

59,953,000 

Pennsylvania 

413,340 

210,361,000 

Rhode  Island 

30,966 

15,630,000 

South  Carolina 

222,372 

123,444,000 

South  Dakota 

33,350 

16,983,000 

Tennessee 

295,669 

160,502,000 

Texas 

1,052,374 

576,551,000 

Utah 

62,843 

32,028,000 

Vermont 

19,853 

9,872,000 

Virginia 

240,019 

127,356,000 

Washington 

164,165 

83,199,000 

West  Virginia 

88,501 

46,610,000 

Wisconsin 

144,322 

72,626,000 

Wyoming 

19,658 

10,191,000 

Other 

2,046 

1,079,000 

U.S.  Total 

11,148,994 

$5,940,882,000 

RECEIVING  EIC  BY  PAYCHECK: 
THE  ADVANCE  PAYMENT  OPTION 


Most  low  income  working  families  receive  their  EIC  payment  in  a  lump  sum  by 
filing  a  federal  income  tax  return  and  receiving  a  check  back  from  the  IRS.    However, 
there  is  an  alternative  way  that  families  can  receive  their  EIC  payment:  these  payments 
can  be  added  to  their  regular  paychecks  throughout  the  year. 

This  aspect  of  the  Earned  Income  Credit  is  not  well  known.    But  federal  law 
requires  that  if  an  eligible  worker  requests  that  EIC  benefits  be  added  into  his  or  her 
paycheck — and  makes  this  request  by  filing  a  W-5  form  with  his  or  her  employer — the 
employer  must  honor  this  request. 

When  EIC  benefits  are  added  into  an  employee's  paycheck  throughout  the 
year,  the  employee  is  said  to  be  receiving  EIC  "advance  payments."   The  term 
"advance  payment"  is  used  because  the  employee  is  receiving  the  Earned  Income 
Credit  in  advance  of  filing  an  income  tax  return  for  the  year. 

For  many  families,  the  EIC  may  be  most  effective  when  it  supplements  their 
earnings  throughout  the  year  and  helps  them  meet  the  cost  of  ongoing  necessities.    In 
fact,  the  advance  payment  option  is  now  more  valuable  than  ever,  due  to  recent 
legislation  that  substantially  increases  the  EIC  beginning  with  tax  year  1991.    (For  more 
information  on  this  legislation  and  its  effects,  see  the  separate  fact  sheet  titled  "New 
Law  Greatly  Expands  EIC  Benefits.") 

Unfortunately,  many  families  are  effectively  denied  the  option  to  receive  EIC 
advance  payments— because  they  do  not  know  the  option  exists. 
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INFORMATION  FOR  EMPLOYEES 

How  does  an  employee  obtain  EIC  advance  payments? 

It  is  not  difficult  for  employees  who  qualify  for  the  EIC  to  receive  it  through  their 
regular  paycheck.   They  simply  fill  out  a  W-5  form,  called  the  "Earned  Income  Credit 
Advance  Payment  Certificate."    It  is  available  from  employers  or  can  be  ordered  free 
from  the  IRS  by  calling  (toll  free)  1-800-829-3676.    Eligible  employees  can  file  a  W-5 
form  any  time  during  the  year  but  should  file  as  early  as  possible  to  begin  receiving 
their  benefits.    Eligible  employees  must  file  a  new  W-5  form  at  the  beginning  of  each 
calendar  year  to  continue  receiving  the  EIC  in  their  paycheck. 

The  bottom  portion  of  the  W-5  form  is  given  to  the  employer.   The  top  portion 
should  be  kept  for  the  employee's  records.    An  employee  who  has  more  than  one 
employer  can  file  a  W-5  with  only  one  employer.    If  an  employee  has  a  working 
spouse,  each  may  file  a  separate  W-5  form,  but  both  employers  must  be  told  that  their 
employee's  spouse  has  filed  a  separate  W-5. 

Employees  who  receive  the  EIC  in  their  paycheck  must  file  a  federal  income 
tax  return  (1040  or  1040A)  after  the  end  of  the  year. 

Note:    EIC  advance  payments— as  an  advance  on  a  tax  refund— do  not  constitute 
wages  and  are  not  subject  to  income  or  payroll  taxes. 

What  should  an  employee  do  if  the  employer  is  unaware  of  the  option  to  receive 
EIC  advance  payments? 

Some  employers  may  not  be  aware  of  the  EIC  advance  payment  procedure  or 
of  the  existence  of  the  W-5  form  and  related  instructions.    Any  eligible  employee  who 
wishes  to  receive  the  EIC  in  his  or  her  paycheck— and  files  a  W-5  form  with  the 
employer — must  be  provided  EIC  advance  payments.    If  an  employer  is  unaware  of 


these  procedures  and  requirements,  the  employee  can  ask  the  employer  to  consult  the  IRS'  Employer's 
Tax  Guide,  Circular  E,  for  detailed  instructions.    In  addition,  employers  may  call  the  IRS  toll-free  at 
1-800-829-3676  to  order  W-5  forms  or  IRS  publication  596,  which  provides  further  detailed  information 
about  the  EIC. 

Note:    Employers  also  are  required  to  notify  employees  who  had  no  federal  income  tax  withheld  during 
a  year  about  the  EIC— and  about  the  employees'  right  to  receive  it  in  their  paychecks  or  in  a  lump  sum 
by  filing  a  tax  return.    Employers  must  provide  this  information  around  the  time  when  W-2  forms  are 
distributed  to  employees  in  January.   The  information  may  either  be  printed  on  the  W-2  form  or 
provided  as  a  separate  notice. 

What  happens  if  an  employee  receives  EIC  advance  payments,  but  these  payments  exceed  or 
fall  short  of  the  employee's  EIC  entitlement  for  the  year? 

Employees  receiving  the  EIC  advance  payments  must  file  a  federal  income  tax  return  after  the 
end  of  the  year.    Receipt  of  too  much  or  too  little  in  EIC  advance  payments  is  treated  in  the  same 
manner  as  having  too  much  or  too  little  income  tax  withheld  from  regular  paychecks  during  the  year. 
Those  employees  who  received  advance  payments  that  were  too  small  either  will  be  sent  a  check  for 
the  remainder  of  the  EIC  they  are  due  or  can  use  the  remainder  to  reduce  the  income  tax  they 
otherwise  owe.    Those  who  received  advance  payments  that  were  too  large  either  have  an  income  tax 
refund  they  would  otherwise  receive  reduced  by  the  excess  amount  or  pay  the  excess  amount  back  by 
sending  a  check  to  the  IRS. 

INFORMATION  FOR  EMPLOYERS 

How  does  an  employer  find  out  about  the  EIC  advance  payment  procedures? 

Employers  seeking  instructions  on  making  EIC  advance  payments  should  consult  the  IRS' 
Employer's  Tax  Guide,  Circular  E. 

Why  should  employers  provide  EIC  advance  payments  to  their  employees? 

The  law  requires  employers  to  provide  EIC  advance  payments  to  eligible  employees  who  file  a 
W-5  and  request  such  payments.    Doing  so  may  also  produce  a  benefit  for  some  employers:  adding 
the  EIC  to  the  regular  paycheck  may  help  reduce  staff  turnover  and  stabilize  the  workforce  by  making  it 
a  little  easier  for  low  wage  workers  with  children  to  make  ends  meet. 

Are  employers  required  to  notify  their  employees  about  the  EIC? 

Employers  are  required  to  notify  one  group  of  employees — those  who  had  no  income  tax 
withheld  during  the  year — about  the  EIC  and  the  need  to  file  a  federal  tax  return  to  receive  it.    The 
notice  must  also  inform  these  employees  about  the  option  to  receive  the  EIC  in  their  paycheck.   The 
notice  must  be  provided  at  about  the  same  time  that  the  employer  provides  his  or  her  other  employees 
with  their  W-2  forms. 

Of  course,  employers  can  go  beyond  this  narrow  requirement  and  can  elect  to  inform  all  of 
their  low  wage  employees  who  have  children  about  the  EIC  and  how  to  receive  it. 

How  are  the  EIC  advance  payments  made  and  how  do  they  affect  withholding  obligations? 

EIC  advance  payments  are  added  to  the  wages  of  eligible  employees  who  file  a  W-5  with  their 
employer.    Generally,  the  employers  provide  the  EIC  advance  payments  by  taking  the  funds  from  the 
income  tax  and  Social  Security  withholdings  they  would  deposit  with  the  IRS.   The  employer  simply 
subtracts  the  amount  of  the  EIC  advance  payments  being  added  to  workers'  paychecks  from  the 
withholding  taxes  the  employer  otherwise  would  deposit.    If  the  EIC  advance  payments  should  exceed 
the  total  amount  that  an  employer  has  withheld  for  income  tax  and  Social  Security  tax  purposes — a 
highly  unusual  situation — there  are  special  procedures  for  the  employer  to  follow;  see  the  IRS' 
Employer's  Tax  Guide,  Circular  E,  for  details. 


HELP  FAMILIES  MOVE  FROM  WELFARE  TO  WORK 
WITH  THE  EARNED  INCOME  CREDIT 


The  EIC  can  help  families  make  the  transition  from  welfare  to  work  by 
boosting  their  work-related  income.    It  serves  as  an  important  resource  for  families 
that  receive  public  assistance  while  working  at  low  wage  jobs.    And  for  families  that 
have  worked  their  way  off  welfare,  the  EIC  can  make  the  family's  take-home  pay 
compare  more  favorably  with  the  welfare  check  it  once  received. 

The  EIC  can  be  especially  useful  when  a  family  receives  it  throughout  the 
year  in  its  regular  paychecks,  helping  the  family  meet  ongoing  needs  for  housing  and 
other  necessities.    Under  the  law,  if  a  worker  eligible  for  the  EIC  elects  to  receive 
EIC  payments  in  his  or  her  regular  paychecks,  the  employer  must  add  these 
payments  to  the  paycheck.    See  the  flyer  titled  "Receiving  EIC  By  Paycheck:  The 
Advance  Payment  Option"  for  more  details. 

Thus,  it  is  important  for  state  public  assistance  programs — as  well  as  the 
new  state  education,  employment  and  training  programs  for  AFDC  recipients— to 
inform  the  families  they  serve  about  the  EIC. 
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States  can  take  at  least  three  important  steps. 

First,  at  the  beginning  of  each  year,  states  can  send  a  notice  or  flyer  about 
the  EIC — and  the  need  to  file  a  federal  income  tax  return  to  receive  it — to  all  families 
that  worked  their  way  off  AFDC  in  the  previous  year. 

•  Sending  such  a  notice  should  not  be  overly  difficult  for  a  state  since  it  should 
already  have  the  names  of  these  families  in  its  computers,  due  to  their 
eligibility  for  transitional  Medicaid  and  child  care  benefits.    Under  the  Family 
Support  Act  of  1988,  states  must  provide  both  Medicaid  coverage  and 
financial  support  for  child  care  costs  for  one  year  after  a  family  works  its  way 
off  AFDC. 

Second,  states  can  send  a  similar  notice  once  a  year  to  families  currently 
receiving  AFDC,  food  stamps,  or  Medicaid. 

•  Many  families  receiving  these  benefits  either  are  currently  working  or  worked 
during  the  previous  calendar  year — and  may  not  know  that  they  need  to  file 
a  tax  return  to  get  the  EIC. 

•  Also,  with  the  continuing  expansions  of  Medicaid  to  more  pregnant  women 
and  children  in  working  families  (and  not  on  AFDC),  Medicaid  families  are 
becoming  an  increasingly  important  group  to  notify  about  the  EIC. 

Third,  states  can  inform  those  families  leaving  AFDC  for  employment — as 
well  as  working  families  still  receiving  AFDC  benefits— that  they  can  receive  the  EIC 
throughout  the  year  in  their  paychecks,  rather  than  waiting  to  receive  it  in  a  lump 
sum  as  a  tax  refund  after  the  end  of  the  year.    Notices  could  be  sent  whenever  an 
AFDC  family  first  reports  receiving  earned  income,  and  when  a  family  leaves  welfare 
for  employment. 

The  notices  provided  to  these  families  should  include  information  about  the 
EIC,  the  right  to  receive  EIC  payments  in  regular  paychecks,  and  how  a  working 
family  can  exercise  this  right. 


These  three  steps  are  easier  for  states  to  take  now  than  in  the  past.    As  a 
result  of  federal  legislation  passed  in  the  fall  of  1990,  the  EIC  benefits  a  family 
receives  are  now  disregarded  as  income  when  the  family's  eligibility  and  benefit 
levels  are  determined  for  AFDC,  Medicaid,  and  SSI.    This  represents  a  change  from 
last  year,  when  EIC  benefits  were  disregarded  as  income  when  AFDC  benefit  levels 
were  determined,  but  counted  as  income  when  AFDC  eligibility  was  determined.   The 
EIC  continues  to  be  disregarded  as  income  in  the  food  stamp  program. 


What  Advocates  and  Local  Service  Providers  Can  Do 

Groups  working  on  the  implementation  of  welfare  reform  in  their  state  should 
encourage  state  officials  to  take  the  steps  described  above. 

Organizations  that  work  directly  with  families  participating  in  education, 
employment,  or  training  programs  for  AFDC  recipients— such  as  local  JOBS 
programs — or  in  related  welfare-to-work  transition  programs— such  as  the  food  stamp 
employment  and  training  program— should  make  a  concerted  effort  to  inform  those 
individuals  about  the  EIC  and  the  need  to  file  an  income  tax  return  to  claim  it.    In 
addition,  those  organizations  may  wish  to  keep  W-5  forms  on  hand  to  explain  to 
these  families  how  to  obtain  EIC  payments  in  their  regular  paychecks. 

The  Center  on  Budget  and  Policy  Priorities  is  creating  a  separate  EIC 
portfolio  on  these  issues  especially  for  welfare  organizations,  JOBS  programs,  and 
welfare  advocates,  to  be  released  in  early  to  mid-1991.    For  more  information  on  this 
portfolio,  please  contact  Susan  Steinmetz  or  Julie  Strawn  of  the  Center  at 
1-202-408-1080. 
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NEW  LAW  GREATLY  EXPANDS  EIC  BENEFITS 


Legislation  enacted  in  the  fall  of  1990  will  result  in  large  increases  in  EIC 
benefits  in  future  years.    The  new  EIC  expansions  will  be  phased-in  over  four  years, 
starting  with  tax  year  1991.    By  tax  year  1994,  EIC  benefits  will  have  increased 
approximately  70  percent  from  current  levels,  after  adjusting  for  inflation.    The  EIC 
will  become  more  important  than  ever  as  a  source  of  support  for  low  income  working 
families  with  children. 

The  expansions  include  three  elements:    a  major  expansion  in  the  size  of 
EIC  benefits;  a  modest  broadening  of  the  rules  governing  who  is  eligible  for  the  EIC; 
and  new  provisions  guaranteeing  that  EIC  benefits  will  not  count  as  income  when 
eligibility  and  benefit  levels  are  determined  for  a  broad  array  of  other  federally 
supported  programs.    In  addition,  the  law  alters  the  way  in  which  families  will  file  for 
the  EIC  in  future  years. 
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Most  Changes  In  the  Law  Do  Not  Affect  This  Year's  Campaign 


Most  of  the  changes  in  the  EIC  law  do  not  affect  this  year's  EIC  outreach 
campaign.    This  year,  campaign  organizers  will  be  urging  working  families  to  file  a 
tax  return  for  tax  year  1990.    However,  the  new  EIC  Taw  takes  effect  starting  fa 
tax  year  1991.   Thus,  the  EIC  expansions  in  the  new  law  do  not  affect  the  amount 
of  EIC  benefits  a  family  will  receive  when  it  files  its  1990  tax  return.   Organizations 
running  a  campaign  this  year  need  not  be  concerned  about  learning  most  of  these 
eligibility  changes  now. 


Nevertheless,  there  are  two  helpful  changes  that  do  affect  this  year's 
campaign.   Starting  January  1,  1991,  the  EIC  benefits  a  family  receives  cannot  be 
counted  as  income  when  the  family's  eligibility  and  benefit  levels  are  determined 
for  AFDC,  SSI,  Medicaid,  or  food  stamps.    This  should  facilitate  outreach  efforts 
aimed  at  beneficiaries  of  these  programs. 

Second,  if  a  family  is  receiving  EIC  payments  in  its  regular  paychecks,  these 
payments  should  go  up  significantly  starting  January  1991  since  the  payments  are 
an  advance  on  EIC  benefits  for  tax  year  1991. 


Benefit  Expansions 

Most  significant  are  the  changes  that  will  enlarge  EIC  benefits.    The 
legislation  increases  EIC  benefits  in  four  ways:    1)  EIC  benefits  are  increased  for  all 
eligible  families;  2)  a  further  benefit  is  added  for  families  with  two  or  more  children; 
3)  a  supplemental  benefit  is  added  for  families  with  a  child  under  one  year  of  age; 
and  4)  a  new,  supplemental  EIC  benefit  is  created  for  EIC  families  that  bear  out-of- 
pocket  costs  to  purchase  a  family  health  insurance  policy.    Together,  these  changes 
will  increase  EIC  benefits  by  $18.3  billion  over  five  years,  making  this  the  largest 
expansion  in  any  low  income  program  in  more  than  a  decade. 

To  grasp  the  scope  of  these  increases,  it  is  useful  to  compare  EIC  benefits 
for  tax  year  1990— the  benefits  for  which  families  will  be  filing  in  early  1991— with 
the  benefits  that  will  be  paid  in  subsequent  years.    The  benefits  for  tax  year  1990 
are  not  affected  by  the  new  law.    The  benefits  for  all  future  tax  years  are. 


The  New  EIC  Benefit  Structure 
(does  not  include  health  insurance  credit) 


Family  With 
One  Child 

Family  With 

Two  or  More 

Children 

Supplemental  Credit 

For  Families  with  a 

Child  under  One 

Tax  Year 

Credit 
Percentaae 

Maximum 
Benefit 

Credit 
Percentaae 

Maximum 
Benefit 

Credit 
Percentaae 

Maximum 
Benefit 

1990 

14%  of 
first  $6,810 

$   953 

14%  of 
first  $6,810 

$    953 

— 

— 

1991 

16.7%  of 
first  $7,140 

1,192 

17.3%  of 
first  $7,140 

1,235 

5%  of 
first  $7,140 

$357 

1992 

17.6%  of 
first  $7,440 

1,309 

18.4%  of 
first  $7,440 

1,369 

5%  of 
first  $7,440 

372 

1993 

18.5%  of 
first  $7,760 

1,436 

19.5%  of 
first  $7,760 

1,513 

5%  of 
first  $7,760 

388 

1994 

23%  of 
first  $8,090 

1,861 

25%  of 
first  $8,090 

2,023 

5%  of 
first  $8,090 

405 

Note: 
figures 
of  the 

The  EIC  is  adjusted  annually  for  inflation.    The  dollar  amounts  for  1991  and  beyond  (i.e.,  the 
of  $7,140,  $7,440,  $7,760,  and  $8,090)  are  estimates  based  on  the  current  inflation  forecasts 
Congressional  Budget  Office. 

For  tax  year  1990,  EIC  benefits  equal  14  percent  of  the  first  $6,810  in  earnings,  for  a 
maximum  benefit  of  $953.1    But  for  tax  year  1991,  benefits  will  equal  16.7  percent  of  the  first  $7,140 
in  earnings  for  families  with  one  child — for  a  maximum  benefit  of  $1,192.    For  families  with  two  or 
more  children,  EIC  benefits  for  tax  year  1991  will  equal  17.3  percent  of  the  first  $7,140  in  earnings 
—for  a  maximum  benefit  of  $1,235. 

The  benefit  percentages  will  rise  further  in  each  of  the  following  three  years,  reaching  full 
expansion  in  tax  year  1994.    In  that  year,  the  EIC  will  equal  23  percent  of  the  first  $8,090  in 
earnings  for  families  with  one  child,  and  25  percent  of  the  first  $8,090  in  earnings  for  families  with 
two  or  more  children.   The  maximum  EIC  benefit  will  equal  about  $1,860  for  families  with  one  child 
and  about  $2,025  for  families  with  two  or  more  children. 

The  supplemental  EIC  benefit  for  families  with  a  child  under  age  one  provides  an  additional 
benefit,  equal  to  five  percent  of  the  first  $7,140  in  earnings  for  tax  year  1991.    In  tax  year  1994,  the 
supplemental  benefit  will  equal  five  percent  of  the  first  $8,090  in  earnings.   This  provides  up  to  $350 
to  $400  in  a  supplemental  EIC  benefit.2   (See  table  above.) 


'EIC  benefits  remain  at  the  $953  level  as  income  rises  from  $6,810  to  $10,730  and  phase  out  as  income 
rises  above  $10,730.    The  benefits  reach  zero  when  income  equals  $20,264. 

2A  family  will  not  be  able  to  claim  the  supplemental  EIC  benefit  for  a  child  under  age  one  if  it  is  also 
claiming  the  dependent  care  tax  credit  for  the  same  child.    The  family  can  claim  whichever  credit  provides 
the  larger  benefit  for  this  child. 


Health  Insurance  Credit 

The  supplemental  health  insurance  credit  is  created  for  those  low  income  working  families 
that  pay  premiums  for  a  health  insurance  policy  which  includes — but  is  not  necessarily  limited 
to— health  care  coverage  for  a  child.    Both  families  that  purchase  a  health  insurance  policy  on  their 
own  and  families  that  make  co-payments  for  a  health  plan  provided  through  an  employer  are  eligible 
for  the  new  tax  credit. 

EIC  families  with  these  health  insurance  costs  will  receive  an  additional  EIC  benefit  equal  to 
six  percent  of  their  first  $7,140  in  earnings  for  tax  year  1991.    By  tax  year  1994,  the  benefit  will 
equal  six  percent  of  the  first  $8,090  in  earnings.    However,  this  supplemental  benefit  cannot  exceed 
the  amount  a  family  actually  pays  during  the  tax  year  for  health  insurance  premiums  or  co- 
payments. 

The  amount  of  the  supplemental  benefit  for  families  with  health  insurance  costs — like  the 
supplemental  benefit  for  families  with  a  child  under  age  one— will  begin  to  phase  down  at  the  same 
income  level  that  basic  EIC  benefits  do.    It  also  will  phase  out  entirely  at  the  same  income  level 
that  EIC  benefits  do. 

A  final  point  about  these  benefit  changes:  For  families  receiving  EIC  advance  payments 
In  their  regular  paychecks,  an  increase  In  basic  EIC  benefits  will  start  showing  up  In  January 
1991.   However,  please  note  that  the  additional  EIC  benefits  for  families  with  more  than  one  child, 
families  with  a  child  under  age  one,  and  families  with  health  insurance  costs  will  not  be  provided 
through  the  advance  payment  mechanism.    These  additional  benefits  will  be  provided  only  when  the 
family  files  its  tax  return  after  the  end  of  the  year. 

Who  Is  Eligible  for  the  EIC? 

The  new  law  makes  an  important  set  of  changes  in  the  rules  governing  who  is  eligible  for 
the  EIC.   These  changes  take  effect  beginning  in  tax  year  1991. 

To  be  eligible  for  the  EIC  under  the  old  law,  which  still  applies  to  tax  year  1990,  tax  filers 
have  to  identify  themselves  on  their  income  tax  return  as  a  "married  couple  filing  jointly,"  a  "head-of- 
household,"  or  a  "qualifying  widow  or  (widower)  with  a  dependent  child."    Those  filing  as  a  "single" 
tax  filer  rather  than  a  "head  of  household"  are  not  eligible,  even  though  some  single  filers  do  have 
children. 

Moreover,  under  the  old  law,  low  income  working  families  oh  AFDC  are  ineligible  for  the  EIC 
if  their  AFDC  benefits  exceed  their  earnings. 

The  new  law  removes  these  eligibility  restrictions.    Starting  with  tax  year  1991,  virtually 
any  family  with  earnings,  and  with  a  child  in  the  home  at  least  six  months  of  the  year,  will  qualify 
for  the  EIC  so  long  as  the  family's  earnings  and  adjusted  gross  income  are  below  the  EIC  income 
limit.    The  income  limit  will  remain  the  same  as  under  the  previous  law;  it  is  $20,264  for  tax  year 
1990  and  is  adjusted  upward  each  year  for  inflation. 

This  means  that  AFDC  families  with  earnings — and  single  tax  filers  with  earnings  and  with  a 
child  in  the  home — will  qualify  for  the  EIC  just  as  other  low  income  working  families  do. 

These  eligibility  changes,  which  were  designed  by  the  IRS  and  the  Treasury  Department, 
have  one  other  advantage.    Under  the  old  law,  the  complex  eligibility  restrictions  confused  many 
taxpayers  and  led  to  some  errors.    Tax  experts  believe  the  new  changes  will  substantially  reduce 
errors. 


EIC  Benefits  Will  Not  Count  as  Income  In  Other  Programs 

Another  feature  of  the  new  law  will  significantly  affect  EIC  outreach  efforts,  Including  the 
outreach  effort  to  be  launched  this  winter.   The  law  states  that  effective  January  1,  1991,  EIC 
payments  may  not  count  as  income  when  eligibility  or  benefit  levels  are  determined  in  AFDC, 
Medicaid,  and  SSI.    EIC  benefits  are  already  disregarded  in  the  food  stamp  program. 

The  change  in  AFDC  is  especially  important.    Last  year,  receipt  of  an  EIC  payment  did  not 
count  as  income  when  AFDC  benefit  levels  were  determined,  but  did  count  as  income  when 
income  eligibility  for  AFDC  was  determined.    A  family  that  had  just  received  an  EIC  payment  could 
be  found  to  be  over  the  AFDC  income  limit  for  the  month  in  which  the  EIC  payment  was  made. 
That  will  no  longer  be  the  case.    Starting  immediately,  EIC  payments  do  not  count  as  income  when 
eligibility  for  AFDC  is  determined.   This  should  allow  more  extensive  and  effective  outreach  activities 
aimed  at  AFDC  working  families  than  in  the  past. 

The  Need  to  File  a  Separate  Form 

Amid  this  good  news  is  one  development  that  is  cause  for  great  concern.    Starting  with  tax 
returns  for  tax  year  1991  (the  tax  returns  to  be  filed  in  early  1992),  families  filing  for  the  EIC  will 
have  to  attach  an  additional  form  to  their  1040  or  1040A.   Just  as  tax  filers  who  itemize  deductions 
must  include  a  one-page  form  with  their  1040  page,  so  filers  claiming  the  EIC  will  have  to  fill  out 
and  include  an  additional  form.    The  new  EIC  form  will  be  included  in  the  tax  booklets  IRS 
distributes.    Still,  low  income  working  families  will  need  to  learn  that  they  have  to  file  this  form  in 
order  to  receive  EIC  benefits.    If  this  is  not  widely  understood,  millions  of  families  could  lose  EIC 
benefits.    This  means  the  EIC  outreach  campaigns  a  year  from  now  will  be  the  most  important 
campaigns  yet  conducted. 


PHONE  NUMBERS  TO  CALL  FOR  EIC  INFORMATION  OR  TAX  HELP 


Families  with  questions  about  the  Earned  Income  Credit  and  other  tax  matters 
can  receive  free  help  from  the  IRS  by  telephone.    Listed  below,  according  to  state  of 
residence,  are  the  IRS  phone  numbers  that  families  can  call.    In  some  states,  such  as 
California,  residents  of  major  cities  are  asked  to  dial  a  local  number.    In  other  states, 
such  as  Alabama,  there  is  no  local  number  for  the  IRS  and  residents  must  call  the 
national  800  number,  1-800-829-1040.    The  IRS  number  for  hearing  impaired  persons 
who  have  access  to  TDD  equipment  is  1-800-829-4059. 

The  IRS  also  offers  free  tax  help  in-person  through  its  local  Volunteer  Income 
Tax  Assistance  tax  clinics.    VITA's  trained  volunteers  help  prepare  basic  tax  returns  for 
taxpayers  who  need  special  assistance,  such  as  those  who  do  not  speak  English. 
Assistance  is  provided  at  libraries,  schools,  shopping  malls,  and  at  military  bases.    For 
information  on  the  location  and  hours  of  operation  of  the  VITA  clinic  nearest  to  you,  call 
the  IRS  number  listed  for  your  area. 


State 


Order  tax  forms  and  publications  by  calling  the  IRS  toll-free  at  1-800-829-3676. 

State 
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Alabama 

800-829-1040 

Alaska 

800-829-1040 

907-561-7484 

Anchorage 

Arizona 

800-829-1040 

602-257-1233 

Phoenix 

Arkansas 

800-829-1040 

California 

800-829-1040 

415-839-1040 

Oakland 

415-839-1040 

San  Francisco 

Colorado 

800-829-1 040 

303-825-7041 

Denver 

Connecticut 

800-829-1 040 

Delaware 

800-829-1040 

Dist.  of  Col. 

800-829-1040 

Florida 

800-829-1040 

904-354-1760 

Jacksonville 

Georgia 

800-829-1040 

404-522-0050 

Atlanta 

Hawaii 

800-829-1 040 

808-541-1040 

Oahu 

Idaho 

800-829-1040 

Illinois 

800-829-1040 

312-435-1040 

Chicago 

312-435-1040 

area  code  708 

Indiana 

800-829-1040 

317-226-5477 

Indianapolis 

Iowa 

800-829-1 040 

51 5-283-0523 

Des  Moines 

Kansas 

800-829-1040 

Kentucky 

800-829-1 040 

Louisiana 

800-829-1 040 

Maine 

800-829-1040 

Maryland 

800-829-1040 

301-962-2590 

Baltimore 

Massachusetts 

800-829-1 040 

617-523-1040 

Boston 

Michigan 

800-829-1040 

313-237-0800 

Detroit 

Minnesota 

800-829-1040 

612-644-7515 

Minneapolis 

612-644-7515 

St.  Paul 

Mississippi 

800-829-1040 

Missouri 

800-829-1040 

314-342-1040 

St.  Louis 

Montana 
Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire 
New  Jersey 
New  Mexico 
New  York 


North  Carolina 
North  Dakota 
Ohio 

Oklahoma 
Oregon 

Pennsylvania 


Rhode  Island 
South  Carolina 
South  Dakota 
Tennessee 

Texas 


Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington 

West  Virginia 
Wisconsin 


Wyoming 


800-829-1040 
800-829-1040 
402-422-1 500 
800-829-1040 
800-829-1040 
800-829-1040 
800-829-1040 
800-829-1 040 
212-732-0100 
718-596-3770 
716-855-3955 
212-732-0100 
518-222-1131 
718-596-3770 
71 8-596-3770 
516-724-5000 
800-829-1040 
800-829-1 040 
513-621-6281 
216-522-3000 
800-829-1 040 
800-829-1040 
503-221-3960 
800-829-1 040 
21 5-574-9900 
412-281-0112 
800-829-1 040 
800-829-1 040 
800-829-1 040 
800-829-1 040 
615-259-4601 
800-829-1 040 
21 4-742-2440 
713-965-0440 
800-829-1 040 
800-829-1 040 
800-829-1 040 
804-649-2361 
800-829-1 040 
206-442-1 040 
800-829-1 040 
800-829-1040 
414-271-3780 
800-829-1 040 


Omaha 


Bronx 

Brooklyn 

Buffalo 

Manhattan 

Nassau 

Queens 

Staten  Island 

Suffolk 


Cincinnati 
Cleveland 


Portland 

Philadelphia 
Pittsburgh 


Nashville 

Dallas 
Houston 


Richmond 
Seattle 

Milwaukee 


STRATEGIES  FOR  PROMOTING  THE  EIC  IN  YOUR  COMMUNITY 


There  are  many  ways  for  state  and  local  organizations,  businesses,  and 
public  agencies  to  reach  low  income  working  families  with  information  about  the 
Earned  Income  Credit.    Using  the  media,  working  with  employers,  mobilizing  local 
networks,  and  advertising  in  buses  and  subways  are  just  a  few  of  the  ways  in  which 
local  outreach  campaigns  can  promote  use  of  the  EIC. 

Campaign  planners — especially  newcomers — may  want  to  review  two 
publications  produced  by  participants  in  successful  outreach  campaigns  last  year. 
The  first,  a  28-page  report  on  the  Milwaukee  campaign,  can  be  requested  in  writing 
from  Congress  for  a  Working  America,  731  West  Washington  Street,  Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin,  53204.   Two  dollars  is  requested  to  cover  postage  and  duplication  of  the 
booklet,  titled  The  Milwaukee  Earned  Income  Credit  Campaign:  Reaching  Out  to  the 
Poor. 

The  second  publication  was  written  by  those  involved  in  the  Denver  EIC 
campaign.    It  is  being  distributed  nationally  by  United  Way  of  America  as  a  guidebook 
for  local  chapters  involved  in  EIC  outreach.   To  obtain  Money  in  Their  Pockets: 
Working  Families  and  the  Earned  Income  Tax  Credit,  write  Ginger  Barbash,  Public 
Affairs  Division,  United  Way  of  America,  701  North  Fairfax  Street,  Alexandria,  Virginia, 
22315.    United  Way's  telephone  number  is  (703)  836-7100. 

Following  is  a  description  of  general  strategy  ideas  and  a  discussion  of 
several  particularly  noteworthy  local  campaigns. 
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Establishing  Local  Campaigns  and  Networks 

A  good  way  to  start  is  to  organize  a  meeting  of  organizations  and 
agencies — religious,  labor,  business,  social  services— that  you  hope  to  interest  in  EIC 
outreach.    Use  the  meeting  to  explain  the  EIC  and  the  importance  of  outreach  efforts 
and  to  develop  a  coordinated  campaign  strategy.    In  one  city,  the  mayor  brought 
together  representatives  of  more  than  300  groups  and  businesses.    In  another,  a 
steering  committee  of  key  participants  was  formed,  which  then  met  every  three  weeks 
throughout  the  campaign  to  review  and  update  plans. 

Both  at  the  meeting  and  through  individual  contact  with  other  groups, 
distribute  the  information  in  this  kit  to  as  many  organizations  as  possible.   All  of  the 
fact  sheets,  flyers,  and  posters  in  the  kit  can  be  reproduced  easily.   Ask  these 
organizations  to  provide  information  about  the  EIC  and  the  need  to  file  a  tax  return  to 
their  clientele  through  newsletters,  meetings,  community  bulletin  boards,  and  other 
mechanisms  that  directly  reach  working  families. 

Organizations  and  agencies  with  one-on-one  contact  with  low  income  families 
are  especially  important.    Encourage  them  to  explain  the  EIC  to  eligible  families  and 
provide  them  with  the  EIC  flyer  and  other  materials.    Many  community  action 
agencies  operate  social  service  programs  and  can  discuss  the  EIC  directly  with 
working  families.   Agencies  that  provide  referral  information  to  low  income  families, 
such  as  legal  services  offices,  likewise  can  play  a  critical  role  by  telling  working 
families  about  the  EIC  as  they  refer  them  to  other  government  programs  and 
services. 

Include  a  wide  variety  of  organizations  in  your  network:  day  care  centers, 
schools,  legal  service  agencies,  religious  groups,  women's  groups,  shelters,  soup 
kitchens  and  food  pantries,  community  action  agencies,  local  health  clinics,  parents' 
networks,  state  and  local  agencies,  and  hunger  coalitions.    Some  groups  generally 


not  involved  in  social  service  issues  may  also  be  willing  to  help:  in  one  city,  a  local  canvassing  group 
agreed  to  drop  off  EIC  flyers  at  all  the  houses  it  visited. 

Many  organizations  will  be  willing  to  hand  out  flyers  to  their  members,  customers,  or 
employees.    Churches,  especially  those  in  low  income  neighborhoods,  can  be  asked  to  display  the 
EIC  poster  and  distribute  the  flyer  to  their  members.   Churches  that  sponsor  tax  clinics  also  can  pass 
out  EIC  materials.    Libraries  can  keep  a  stack  of  flyers  at  a  central  spot.    Head  Start  centers,  other 
day  care  centers,  and  schools  can  send  flyers  home  with  children,  as  well  as  provide  them  to  all 
employees.    Laundromats  and  other  high-traffic  areas  can  be  asked  to  display  the  EIC  poster  and 
flyer. 

Don't  overlook  businesses.   Federal  EIC  dollars  boost  local  economies  and  help  low  and 
moderate  wage  employees.   Businesses  can  be  asked  to  include  an  EIC  flyer  with  employees' 
paychecks  and  to  donate  services  such  as  printing  and  copying.    Grocery  stores  in  targeted  areas 
may  be  willing  to  include  a  flyer  in  food  bags.    In  several  cities,  local  utility  and  phone  companies 
have  included  "stuffers"  with  customers'  bills  as  their  contribution  to  an  EIC  campaign.   These 
organizations  understand  that  receipt  of  the  EIC  makes  it  easier  for  families  to  pay  their  bills. 


Focus  On  Those  Who  Owe  No  Income  Tax 


The  primary  target  of  the  EIC  outreach  campaign  is  families  with  incomes  below  the  federai 
income  tax  thresholds.   These  families  do  not  owe  any  federal  income  tax  and  therefore  may 
see  no  reason  to  file  an  income  tax  return.  They  may  not  know  about  the  EIC  -  and  the  need 
to  file  a  return  to  receive  their  benefits.   By  contrast,  families  with  incomes  over  the  tax 
thresholds  should  have  had  income  tax  withheld  from  their  paychecks  during  the  year  and  are 
likely  to  file  a  tax  return.   Accordingly,  outreach  efforts  will  be  most  effective  if  targeted  on 
those  families  who  owe  no  income  tax.   The  income  tax  thresholds  for  the  1990  tax  year  for 
families  of  two  to  five  people  are: 

Single  parent  with  one  child:  $  8,850 

Single  parent  with  two  children:  $10,900 

Single  parent  with  three  children:  $12,950 

Two  parents  with  one  child:  $1 1 ,600 

Two  parents  with  two  children:  $13,650 

Two  parents  with  three  children:  $15,700 


Over  the  last  two  years,  most  major  national  unions  have  endorsed  the  EIC  campaign, 
including  the  AFL-CIO,  the  United  Food  and  Commercial  Workers,  the  United  Auto  Workers,  the 
Service  Employees  International  Union,  the  Hotel  and  Restaurant  Employees  Union,  the  International 
Ladies  Garment  Workers  Union,  the  International  Brotherhood  of  Electrical  Workers,  the 
Amalgamated  Clothing  and  Textile  Workers  Union,  the  Teamsters,  the  United  Steelworkers,  the 
American  Federation  of  State,  County,  and  Municipal  Employees,  and  others.    Union  locals  should 
want  to  help  eligible  members  receive  EIC  benefits.   They  can  mention  the  EIC  in  their  newsletters 
or  other  mailings.    Union  community  service  agencies  should  be  enlisted  as  well.    One  union  used 
the  EIC  campaign  flyer  to  recruit  new  members  at  work  sites.    It  cited  the  flyer  as  an  example  of 
how  the  union  helped  its  members.    In  another  city,  the  teachers  union  urged  members  to  advise 
parents  of  the  EIC. 

Mayors,  county  commissioners,  state  social  services  directors,  state  and  local  legislators,  and 
other  state  and  local  officials  and  agencies  have  effective  means  of  publicizing  important  services  or 
benefits  such  as  the  EIC.   And  since  the  EIC  brings  federal  dollars  into  state  and  local  economies, 
there  is  a  significant  financial  incentive  for  state  and  local  officials  to  become  involved.   State 
legislatures  can  be  asked  to  fund  programs  publicizing  the  EIC  and  other  tax  benefits  for  low  income 
families,  and  state  finance  or  revenue  departments  can  send  notices  to  state  employees  and  others. 


State  and  city  governments  probably  employ  thousands  of  individuals  who  qualify  for  the  EIC.   Ask 
the  governor  or  mayor  to  include  an  EIC  flyer  with  every  employee's  paycheck  at  the  beginning  of 
each  year.    In  Los  Angeles,  paycheck  inserts  were  used  to  reach  39,000  city  employees  last  year. 

State  finance  or  revenue  offices  can  screen  last  year's  tax  returns  and  notify  families  that 
appear  to  qualify  about  their  possible  eligibility  for  the  EIC.    Welfare  agencies  can  provide  flyers  or 
check  stuffers  to  their  clients,  while  employment  offices  can  notify  recipients  of  unemployment 
compensation.    Boards  of  education  can  secure  the  assistance  of  public  schools  in  sending 
information  home  to  parents.    State  transportation  systems  can  display  posters  in  buses  or  subways. 
One  campaign  used  bus  ads  to  promote  an  EIC  information  telephone  line.   An  answering  service 
was  paid  to  handle  the  hundreds  of  calls  that  resulted. 

Local  charitable  organizations  such  as  the  Salvation  Army  and  the  United  Way  can  help 
publicize  the  EIC  through  their  activities  in  the  workplace  and  in  their  work  with  low  income  families. 
United  Way  agencies,  for  example,  work  closely  with  employers  in  getting  payroll  deductions  for 
charitable  contributions.   They  can  encourage  employers  to  tell  employees  about  the  EIC  by  including 
an  EIC  flyer  in  paychecks. 

Local  IRS  offices  have  assisted  in  many  local  EIC  outreach  campaigns.   They  can  be  asked 
to  help  reproduce  materials  and  provide  technical  assistance.   The  IRS  also  sponsors  local  clinics 
during  tax  filing  season  to  help  people  complete  returns.   Staffed  by  trained  volunteers,  these  are 
known  as  VITA  clinics,  for  Volunteer  Information  Tax  Assistance.    In  the  past,  IRS  headquarters  has 
alerted  VITA  clinics  to  the  EIC  campaign  and  provided  many  clinics  with  the  campaign  flyer  and  fact 
sheet.   Some  local  EIC  campaigns  have  asked  VITA  volunteers  for  training  in  how  to  apply  for  the 
EIC.    In  Seattle,  VITA  volunteers  have  staffed  highly  publicized  clinics  for  families  needing  help  in 
receiving  EIC  benefits.    Local  IRS  offices  know  the  locations  of  VITA  clinics  in  their  area.    Local  IRS 
telephone  numbers  are  included  elsewhere  in  this  kit. 

Private,  for-profit  tax  planners  and  accounting  firms  may  offer  some  pro  bono  help  as  well. 
For  example,  an  accounting  firm  could  be  asked  to  send  a  tax  expert  to  a  local  church,  library,  or 
community  center  for  walk-in  taxpayer  assistance  in  the  evening  or  on  weekends.   Also,  some  local 
churches  sponsor  tax  clinics  and  should  be  sent  EIC  materials. 

Promoting  the  EIC 

In  talking  with  state  officials,  business  leaders,  the  media,  and  others,  remember  the  EIC's 
key  attributes.   The  EIC  is... 

t  "Earned"  by  the  family  that  receives  it  because  the  family  works  at  low  wages  and  pays 

regressive  payroll  taxes. 

•  "Pro-family"  since  only  families  with  children  can  receive  it. 

•  "Pro-work"  because  it  rewards  work  and  increases  the  incentive  for  employment. 

When  encouraging  families  to  file  income  tax  returns  to  receive  the  EIC,  you  can  tell  them 
that  it  is  easy  to  get— no  red  tape,  no  lines  to  stand  in.    And  the  EIC  has  no  stigma  attached  to 
it— to  eligible  families,  the  EIC  means  reduced  taxes  or  a  check  in  the  mail  from  the  IRS.   Also,  the 
EIC  does  not  count  as  income  against  AFDC,  food  stamps,  Supplemental  Security  Income,  or 
Medicaid. 

State  and  local  officials  and  businesses  should  be  reminded  that  the  EIC  boosts  their 
economies  by  bringing  federal  dollars  into  the  state.     According  to  the  IRS,  more  than  11  million 
families  received  EIC  benefits  totaling  $5.9  billion  for  the  1988  tax  year.    For  example,  300,000 
Louisiana  families  received  the  EIC  for  tax  year  1988,  putting  $168  million  in  federal  funds  into  the 
state.    In  Illinois,  almost  450,000  families  received  the  EIC,  bringing  in  $231  million  in  federal  funds. 


This  kit  includes  a  fact  sheet  on  state-by-state  EIC  participation.   One  governor  aptly  describes  the 
EIC  as  "promoting  economic  development." 

Working  with  Media 

Media  is  a  vital  component  of  any  local  campaign.  Many  media  outlets  will  help  publicize  the 
EIC  as  a  service  to  their  communities — especially  if  they  receive  public  service  announcements,  press 
releases,  and  the  other  resources  they  need. 

A  press  conference  with  representatives  of  several  different  groups  in  a  local  EIC  coalition 
can  highlight  the  EIC's  importance  to  families  and  businesses  in  the  community.    Participants  should 
reflect  the  EIC's  wide  support.   The  mayor  and  other  local  officials— and  even  the  governor  or  a 
designee — can  help  attract  television  coverage,  along  with  influential  community  and  business 
leaders. 

Consider  preparing  a  newspaper  article  or  opinion  column  based  on  the  fact  sheet  in  this  kit. 
Localize  the  text  as  much  as  possible,  with  quotes  and  information  from  area  officials  and  campaign 
participants.   Be  sure  to  send  information  about  the  EIC — including  state  EIC  participation  figures— to 
editorial  writers,  columnists,  and  especially  authors  of  financial  or  tax  advice  columns.   Editorial  page 
support  of  the  EIC  Campaign  can  be  requested  in  meetings  with  the  editorial  boards  of  local 
newspapers.    Don't  overlook  weekly  newspapers,  especially  black  and  Hispanic  papers. 

Radio  is  another  effective  way  to  publicize  the  EIC.    One  local  campaign  got  a  radio  station 
in  its  community  to  produce  EIC  public  service  announcements  for  the  other  stations  in  the  area. 
These  were  aired  frequently  during  the  tax  filing  season.    Perhaps  a  local  celebrity,  someone  with 
name  recognition  and  an  affinity  for  working  people,  can  act  as  campaign  spokesman  in  PSAs  for 
both  radio  and  television.   Another  possibility  is  to  arrange  appearances  on  local  radio  call-in  and  talk 
shows.   IRS  officials  probably  will  be  willing  to  participate  along  with  outreach  campaign  leaders. 

Yet  another  media  outlet  worth  investigating  is  cable  television.   Local  cable  system  operators 
typically  provide  public  access  channels  specifically  for  noncommercial  use  by  citizens  and  nonprofit 
organizations.   Often,  public  access  centers  also  offer  television  training  and  studio  facilities  either 
free  or  at  low  cost.   Public  service  announcements  produced  with  the  help  of  public  access  facilities 
can  be  submitted  for  airing  on  regular  cable  channels,  such  as  CNN  and  ESPN,  as  well  as  on  the 
public  access  channel.    In  Boston  last  year,  the  EIC  campaign  produced  public  service 
announcements  in  several  languages  for  airing  on  the  local  cable  system. 

Raising  Funds  for  an  EIC  Campaign 

This  may  be  easier  than  you  think! 

Grants  of  up  to  a  few  thousand  dollars  may  be  available  from  local  or  community  foundations 
to  help  underwrite  an  EIC  campaign.    Many  foundations  can  provide  modest  grants  without  much 
prior  notice,  and  may  not  require  lots  of  paperwork  to  apply  for  a  grant  of  this  size.   Some 
foundations  also  may  be  willing  to  fund  a  staff  aide  to  assist  the  campaign.   The  campaign 
goals — reducing  poverty,  supporting  work,  and  bringing  additional  funds  into  the  community— can  be 
a  selling  point  with  such  groups  and  costs  associated  with  an  outreach  campaign  need  not  be  high. 

The  national  EIC  campaign  has  the  strong  support  of  the  United  Way  of  America,  and  in 
various  cities  the  local  United  Way  agency  has  been  supportive.   You  can  appeal  to  your  local 
United  Way  for  small  grants  or  "in-kind"  contributions. 

Some  local  businesses  also  may  be  willing  to  make  in-kind  contributions,  such  as  printing  or 
postage,  or  even  provide  a  small  grant  for  the  campaign.   Some  large  Catholic  Charities 
organizations  might  provide  xeroxing  or  other  services  for  the  campaign. 


Promoting  EIC  Advance  Payments 

While  most  families  receive  their  EIC  by  filing  returns  during  tax  filing  season,  benefits  also 
can  be  received  throughout  the  year  as  part  of  an  employee's  regular  paycheck.    Families  receiving 
their  benefit  this  way  are  said  to  be  receiving  "advance  payments,"  since  they  get  benefits  in 
advance  of  filing  a  tax  return  for  the  year.   A  separate  fact  sheet  in  this  kit  explains  the  advance 
payment  mechanism  in  detail,  noting  that  the  EIC  may  be  most  effective  when  it  supplements  a 
family's  earnings  in  this  way,  helping  to  pay  for  necessities  throughout  the  year. 

Organizations  helping  low  income  families  obtain  employment  should  inform  workers  about 
their  option  to  get  the  EIC  as  an  advance  payment.    Workers  then  can  file  the  required  form  with 
their  employers  and  receive  the  EIC  with  their  paycheck.    Businesses  also  should  be  encouraged  to 
tell  employees  of  this  option.    In  Milwaukee,  the  campaign  encouraged  payroll  service  firms  to 
promote  advance  payments. 

Don't  forget  that  your  state  and  city  governments  are  likely  to  employ  thousands  of 
individuals  who  qualify  for  the  EIC.   Ask  the  governor  or  mayor  to  include  the  EIC  flyer  with  every 
employee's  paycheck  at  the  beginning  of  each  year. 

Notifying  Beneficiaries  of  Other  Assistance  Programs  about  the  EIC 

Informing  low  income  families  that  receive  other  government  benefits  about  the  EIC  is  a  key 
part  of  any  outreach  effort.    One  study  estimated  that  more  than  40  percent  of  the  ElC-eligible 
families  with  incomes  below  $12,000  receive  food  stamps,  30  percent  are  enrolled  in  Medicaid,  and 
27  percent  receive  AFDC.    Beneficiaries  in  all  of  these  programs  should  be  told  about  the  EIC  and 
the  procedures  for  receiving  it. 

Some  AFDC  program  administrators  incorrectly  assume  that  since  only  about  seven  percent 
of  AFDC  families  have  earnings,  only  a  comparably  small  percentage  qualify  for  the  EIC.   The 
proportion  of  AFDC  families  that  qualify  for  EIC  benefits  is  substantially  higher,  largely  because  many 
families  receiving  AFDC  had  earnings  during  the  previous  year. 

In  the  past,  a  few  states  that  notified  AFDC  or  food  stamp  families  about  the  EIC  limited  the 
distribution  of  such  notices  to  recipients  with  current  earnings,  or  to  families  that  were  subject  to 
"monthly  reporting"  requirements  because  they  had  either  current  or  recent  earnings.    Limiting  EIC 
notification  to  these  families  misses  many  eligible  families. 

Where  feasible,  a  state  could  use  its  computer  system  to  identify  and  send  an  EIC  notice  to 
all  AFDC  families  that  have  current  or  recent  earnings  or  that  had  earnings  in  the  previous  year.    If 
this  is  not  possible,  the  notice  probably  should  be  sent  to  all  beneficiaries. 

In  addition,  states  should  be  encouraged  to  send  EIC  information  to  families  that  recently 
worked  their  way  off  welfare.    Because  many  such  families  are  now  eligible  for  transitional  medical 
and  child  care  benefits,  most  states  should  be  able  to  identify  on  their  computers  those  families  that 
worked  their  way  off  welfare  during  the  previous  year. 

One  of  the  key  points  to  be  made  when  notifying  families  enrolled  in  other  programs  about 
the  EIC  is  that  the  EIC  does  not  count  as  income  when  their  eligibility  or  benefit  levels  for  AFDC, 
Medicaid,  food  stamps,  or  SSI  benefits  are  determined. 

Three  other  groups  also  should  be  notified  about  the  EIC:  families  receiving  low  income 
energy  assistance,  those  getting  unemployment  insurance,  and  those  receiving  workers' 
compensation.   About  20  percent  of  the  ElC-eligible  families  with  incomes  below  $12,000  have  been 
found  to  receive  low  income  energy  assistance,  while  18  percent  received  either  unemployment  or 
workers'  compensation. 


Activities  after  the  Filing  Deadline 

Outreach  campaigns  need  not  end  with  the  federal  tax  filing  deadline.   Since  there  is  no 
deadline  for  potential  recipients  who  owe  no  income  tax,  these  families  can  file  a  tax  return  later  in 
the  year  and  still  receive  an  EIC.    In  fact,  they  have  up  to  three  additional  years  to  file.   Moreover, 
since  they  owe  no  income  tax,  these  families  face  no  penalty  for  filing  after  April  15.   (Families  that 
do  owe  income  tax  must  file  on  April  15  to  avoid  a  penalty.) 

As  a  follow-up  to  earlier  activities,  outreach  campaigns  can  distribute  press  releases  shortly 
after  April  15,  making  the  point  that,  for  low  income  working  parents  who  don't  owe  taxes,  the  tax 
filing  season  didn't  end  April  15 — and  that  these  parents  can  still  get  an  earned  income  credit  if  they 
file  a  return. 

Following  are  highlights  of  activities  undertaken  by  eight  local  EIC  outreach  campaigns  in 
1989  and  1990: 

Seattle,  Washington 

Campaign  organized  by  the  Seattle  Department  of  Human  Services 

In  1989,  Seattle  enlisted  local  food  banks,  job  training  programs,  child  care  centers,  the 
Human  Services  Coalition,  business  groups,  women's  groups,  and  others  in  a  large-scale  effort  to 
direct  potential  EIC  recipients  to  VITA  clinics,  where  tax  assistance  volunteers  helped  them  fill  out  tax 
forms.    IRS  employees  gave  speeches  to  various  state  and  local  organizations  about  the  EIC.   On 
the  state  level,  the  employment  security  agency  was  persuaded  to  begin  including  an  EIC  flyer  with 
unemployment  compensation  checks,  while  the  Department  of  Social  and  Health  Services  did  the 
same  with  welfare  checks.   Among  the  most  active  of  the  many  cosponsors  of  the  city's  campaign 
was  the  local  NBC-TV  affiliate,  KING-TV.   The  station  produced  posters,  flyers  and  public  service 
announcements  and  cosponsored  an  Earned  Income  Tax  Credit  Day  on  the  day  before  the  tax  filing 
deadline.   Families  were  invited  to  the  station,  where  VITA  volunteers  helped  families  file  income  tax 
returns  to  claim  the  EIC. 

In  1990,  Seattle  repeated  the  campaign,  with  KING-TV  and  the  local  IRS  office  again  as 
major  partners.   Highlights  included  an  EIC  workshop  for  community  agencies  and  organizations  and 
a  clinic  featuring  free  help  for  low  income  families  filing  for  the  EIC.    In  addition  to  extensive 
distribution  of  flyers  and  posters,  the  campaign  developed  a  fact  sheet  on  the  relationship  between 
the  EIC  and  public  assistance  programs.    The  campaign  committee  also  worked  with  its 
congressional  delegation  to  urge  an  increase  in  EIC  benefits  and  funding  for  IRS  outreach  on  the 
credit.   For  more  information  on  the  Seattle  campaign,  contact  Arlene  Oki,  (206)  684-0106. 

Milwaukee,  Wisconsin 

Campaign  organized  by  the  Greater  Milwaukee  Committee  and  the  Congress  For  A  Working  America 

Milwaukee's  1990  campaign  distributed  more  than  60,000  pieces  of  information  about  the  EIC 
to  low  income  families,  the  business  community,  and  others.   Employers  were  encouraged  to 
distribute  W-5  forms  from  the  IRS  to  workers  interested  in  advance  payments,  and  major  payroll 
service  firms  also  were  asked  to  promote  advance  payments.   Electric  and  gas  utilities  contacted 
21 ,000  of  their  customers  likely  to  be  eligible  for  the  EIC,  and  sample  newsletter  articles  were  sent  to 
500  church  congregations  and  40  area  unions.   Government  agencies  mailed  campaign-supplied  EIC 
flyers  to  groups  ranging  from  former  AFDC  families  to  recipients  of  housing  and  home  rehabilitation 
loans.    Bus  advertisements  encouraged  low  income  families  to  call  an  information  line  set  up  to 
disburse  EIC  literature.   Some  1 ,300  calls  were  made  to  the  line.   Additional  information  is  available 
from  Chris  Crawley  at  the  Congress  for  a  Working  America,  (414)  645-9404. 


Denver,  Colorado 

Campaign  sponsored  by  the  Piton  Foundation  and  Mile  High  United  Way 

In  1989,  with  about  $3,000  in  foundation  assistance,  the  campaign  placed  bilingual  flyers  and 
posters  in  job  service  offices,  homeless  shelters,  and  energy  assistance  agencies  and  bought 
advertising  space  on  535  local  buses.   The  Colorado  Council  of  Churches  distributed  flyers  in 
churches  in  low  income  neighborhoods,  and  some  grocery  stores  in  low  income  neighborhoods  either 
stuffed  flyers  into  each  grocery  sack  or  allowed  flyers  to  be  distributed  at  customer  service  desks. 
Targeting  broadcast  media  with  large  low  income  and  Hispanic  audiences,  the  campaign  also 
arranged  for  several  public  affairs  and  two  call-in  shows  on  the  EIC. 

In  1990,  an  expanded  campaign  included  a  half-day  of  training  for  30  representatives  of 
participating  groups  around  the  state  and  a  kick-off  press  conference.    Most  local  television  stations 
responded  positively  when  asked  to  develop  public  service  announcements.    Flyers  were  distributed 
through  various  state  offices  and  bilingual  posters  were  placed  in  city  buses.    Information  packets 
were  distributed  to  area  businesses.   More  information  is  available  from  Diane  Peck  at  the  Piton 
Foundation,  (303)  825-6246. 

State  of  Kentucky 

Campaign  sponsored  by  the  Kentucky  Council  of  Churches  and  the  Hunger  Task  Force 

In  1989  and  1990,  the  Council  of  Churches  produced  advertisements  for  reprinting  in  local 
church  bulletins  across  the  state.   The  ads  also  were  enlarged  and  used  as  flyers.   The  campaign 
distributed  materials  through  community  action  agencies,  Head  Start  programs,  day  care  centers,  the 
legal  services  program,  small  businesses,  and  emergency  food  and  shelter  providers,  among  other 
groups.   It  also  placed  EIC  materials  in  laundromats  and  helped  reach  potential  recipients  in  heavily 
rural  areas  through  factories.   For  more  information,  contact  Ann  Joseph  at  the  Council  of  Churches, 
(606)  253-3027. 

Boston,  Massachusetts 

Campaign  sponsored  by  the  city  and  its  Emergency  Shelter  Commission 

The  1989  Boston  campaign  was  kicked  off  with  a  press  conference  including  representatives 
of  the  mayor's  office,  the  state  AFL-CIO,  Catholic  Charities,  and  Boston  community  schools.   The 
mayor  did  public  service  announcements  aired  by  five  local  television  stations.    EIC  information  also 
was  provided  to  churches,  soup  kitchens,  food  pantries,  and  libraries,  and  an  EIC  brochure  was 
included  in  payroll  envelopes  to  all  city  employees.   The  city  printed  20,000  posters  and  50,000  flyers 
in  English  and  Spanish  and  distributed  these  and  other  materials  to  neighborhood  groups.   The 
neighborhood  groups  passed  flyers  out  to  individuals.   The  IRS  provided  a  spokesman  for  13  city- 
sponsored  neighborhood  EIC  mini-workshops. 

In  1990,  Boston  expanded  its  campaign,  distributing  approximately  40,000  printed  posters  and 
75,000  flyers.   The  mayor  taped  a  public  service  announcement  for  radio  while  television  PSAs  were 
produced  in  several  languages  for  the  local  cable  system.    For  more  information,  contact  Colleen 
Harrington  at  the  Shelter  Commission,  (617)  725-4507. 

Washington,  D.C. 

Campaign  sponsored  by  the  Committee  on  Strategies  to  Reduce  Chronic  Poverty,  Inc. 

The  1990  Washington  campaign  featured  a  kick-off  press  conference  in  city  hall  and  made 
use  of  local  and  neighborhood  newspapers,  public  radio,  and  other  media.   Information  was  supplied 
to  more  than  400  employment  and  training  and  social  service  providers  for  distribution  to  clients, 
while  the  Washington  Child  Care  Development  Association  sent  flyers  to  each  of  its  200  centers. 
Various  city  agencies  disseminated  information  through  their  neighborhood  service  offices,  and  the 


Department  of  Finance  and  Revenue  distributed  flyers  to  all  city  employees  with  their  paychecks.   A 
major  chain  of  drug  stores  displayed  campaign  posters  in  its  stores  and  the  local  teachers  union 
newsletter  encouraged  members  to  advise  parents  of  the  EIC.   For  more  information,  contact  Carrie 
L.  Thomhill  at  (202)  387-0900. 

Little  Rock,  Arkansas 

Campaign  sponsored  by  Arkansas  Advocates  for  Children  and  Families 

In  both  1989  and  1990,  Arkansas  Advocates  for  Children  and  Families  formed  a  broad- 
based  coalition  that  included  the  state  AFL-CIO,  the  Arkansas  Education  Association,  women's 
groups,  poverty  groups,  and  state  officials.   All  state  employees  received  an  EIC  notice  with  their 
payroll  checks,  and  a  notice  was  sent  to  all  those  who  received  unemployment  insurance  in  the  state 
in  the  previous  year.   The  finance  department  screened  all  state  income  tax  returns  from  the 
previous  year,  identified  families  that  might  qualify,  and  sent  them  an  EIC  notice. 

In  1990,  the  state  human  services  department  sent  an  EIC  notice  to  all  those  who  left 
welfare  for  employment.   In  addition,  all  welfare  and  food  stamp  participants  in  Project  Success,  the 
state  employment  and  training  program,  were  alerted  to  the  EIC  both  during  orientation  and  when 
they  were  placed  in  employment.    Plans  for  1991  include  involving  both  public  housing  authorities 
and  literacy  councils  throughout  the  state  in  the  campaign.    For  more  information,  contact  Dave 
Rickard,  (501)  371-9678. 

Los  Angeles,  California 

Campaign  sponsored  by  Children  NOW 

In  1989,  Children  NOW  sent  EIC  information  to  more  than  100  organizations  directly  serving 
low  income  families.   Many  of  these  organizations  distributed  the  information  to  their  clientele.   An  in- 
home  parenting  support  organization  passed  out  information  to  families  it  worked  with  in  city  housing 
projects  and  followed  up  to  see  that  eligible  families  actually  applied  for  the  EIC.   The  campaign  also 
persuaded  a  local  radio  station  to  produce  public  service  announcements,  which  then  were  distributed 
to  other  stations  and  aired  throughout  the  region.   Campaign  sponsors  encouraged  news  stories  on 
the  EIC  by  pointing  out  that  low  income  people  do  not  have  professional  tax  advisers  helping  them 
find  beneficial  tax  law  provisions.   In  addition,  several  newspapers  published  free  ads  based  on  EIC 
campaign  materials. 

In  1990,  the  campaign  was  repeated  and  expanded.   Some  300  organizations  and  more  than 
300,000  people  were  contacted  statewide.   The  city  of  Los  Angeles  sent  a  paycheck  insert  to  all 
39,000  city  employees,  and  Cedars  Sinai  Medical  Center  also  used  a  paycheck  insert.   The 
economic  development  commission  sent  a  letter  on  the  EIC  to  state  agencies,  CEOs,  and  labor 
organizations,  and  the  water  and  power  department  wrote  employees  in  the  appropriate  income 
range.     EIC  information  also  was  distributed  through  child  care  centers,  food  banks,  domestic  worker 
organizations,  and  many  other  organizations.    For  more  information,  contact  Lauren  Asher  or  Swati 
Adakar,  (213)  399-7444. 


